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Requeening 
Pays Off 


There are still many beekeepers who 
believe that because a queen produces 
well one season, she will again. There 
can be nothing further from the truth. 
Second season queens are more likely 
to supersede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. To 
avoid swarming, do-nothing hives, and 
winter loss due to queenlessness, requeen 
regularly with young laying queens. Re- 
turn mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 
1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 
100 up—$1.00 each 


ITALIANS 
1 to 25—$1.00 each; 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—80c 


Clipped and marked for only 
15c each additional 


P. O. BOX 300 
JESUP GEORGIA 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 





Poor combs always develop too much drone comb, resulting in 
partly filled frames that are an uncapping hazard and require extra 
handling time. 


We suggest you throw them out, melt them yourself or we can ren- 
der them for you at Hamilton, Illinois, Paris, Texas or Hahira, Ga. 
Ship the wax to any of our nearby warehouses, we will remit 
promptly at current market price. 


Replacing old combs with Dadant’s Nailless Frames and Gilt-4- 
Edge Foundation takes only one minute for complete assembly. 
Your bees can then build strong, long lasting combs which can be 
used year after year. 


DADANT BRANCHES 


Highway 41, South 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


180-200 Canisteo 
HORNELL, N.Y. 


1010 W. Austin 
PARIS, TEXAS 


722 W. O'Connell 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


1929 East Fourth Street, Stephenson Ave. at 14th 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA LYNCHBURG, VA. 





Royal 
Jelly 


italian 


Queens 
Bulk and Bred for 
Capsules Production 

Write for Prices 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
SHELBYVILLE TENNESSEE 











Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


Shoot for profit — Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and profit 


Be Wise — Place Order Now For 1961 Packages. Next Spring May Be 
Too Late. Don’t Be Left Out Again Next Year. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 




















Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 
HOME J AULT BEE FARMS 


, Texas 


isk for and insist on the 


MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quiet, pepeenens. 
Or order direct. Pr $13.85. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 




















“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 











Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
Queens 


Bred many generations for gentle- 
ness, honey gathering and rep uction 
characteristics. Be assured of greatest 
honey crop by requeening swarms and 
increase with these queens. 


$1.45 ea. Quantity discount. 


Foreign Countries $2.50 
NO PKGS. THIS SEASON 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Florida 


Booking Orders - NOW - For 1961 
PACKAGE BEES 


Headed by vigorous CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
or 
DADANT’S MIDNITE HYBRID QUEENS 


Over 30 years’ experience with the Caucasian Race of Honey Bees 
Prices on request. 


HOWARD WEAVER & SONS Navasota, Texas 




















Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 

WAX WORKERS, INC. 


1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beeswax Rendering Service 


BE OUR AGENT 


Since you are a beekeeper you know the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bee Journal? Since it is your favorite magazine, why 
not do your friends a good turn and at the same time, help yourself? 

Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 

















HONEY LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and picture to 
encourage sales. Our sample catalog 
is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 
to put on your container to see how 
it looks. 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 

















I sure want to send an American Bee 
Journal subscription to Uncle John this 
Christmas. 














For 1961 
CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 
DON J. STRACHAN 


Rt. 2 Box 325 
YUBA CITY CALIF. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933 of American Bee Journal, published 
at Hamilton, Illinois, November 1, 1960. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
County of Hancock—ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
75 ge a M. G. Dadant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
the American Bee Journal and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 


Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 


Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. 
Dadant, Hamilton, Ill., R. A. Grout, Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 

Business Manager: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Il 


2. That the owners are: Dadant & Sons, 
Inc., Hamilton, Il. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None 


Stockholders: 
H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
L. C. Dadant, Colchester, I). 
R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
Cc. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Ml. 
Adelaide F. Larson, Warsaw, IIl. 
Dorothy Dadant Irish, Colchester, Il. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears and upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees or in any other fiduciary 
relation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) M. G. Dadant, 


Business Manager American Bee Journal 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of September 1960. 


Frances Rowe, Notary Public 
My commission expires Aug. 1, 1964 





SOURWOOD HONEY 
Write for free price list 
DIXIE HONEY CO. 
205 Oak Drive Belton, S. C. 
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HOLLOPETER’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
Bert, Northern-bred Stock 
WH PINE BEE FARMS 

Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 











LOOK 
AHEAD! 


"SBUNLOId VN ‘O96TO 


“ON! 


Mr. Magoo says you can’t afford 
to be near-sighted about cancer. 
Too dangerous. Too much to lose. 
Maybe your life. 

Got to look ahead. Play it safe. 
Many cancers can be cured if de- 
tected early and treated promptly. 

Be far-sighted. Have a health 
checkup every year. It could save 
your life. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








We May Be 100 But We 
Have Young Ideas 


We are already making plans for 
new features in 1961. Keep your 
ideas young by placing your sub- 
scription for next year now! 


THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens. Three- 
banded Italians only. Remember THRIFTY 
bees are guaranteed to please. 

Write for Prices. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort sit Alabama 
Breeders since 1892 











Need Extra Copies of the 1960 
American Bee Journal? 


They can be obtained for 25 cents 
each. Send your orders to Hamilton, 
Illinois. 

Many fine references in each issue 
for future use for yourself and neigh- 
bor beekeepers. 














“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 


Positive Grip Through | Plus 32c postage 

the Leverage Action of | fee. 

This Strong Aluminum | Deluxe 2.75 
Utility 2.45 


Frame-Grip. 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 








Are You 
Losing 


Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings, 
and slumgum for beekeepers. If you 
are rendering your own or having this 
work done elsewhere, give us a chance 

We 
from 


to show you what we can do. 
SLUMGUM 
presses that are not operated under 
We often get from 10 to 40 
per cent wax from such material. 


specialize on 


water. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Paris, Texas 


and Hahira, Georgia 
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Special on Bee Books 


We are clearing many of our stock of new and old out of print bee books. 
Order from list below at postpaid prices to U.S. and Canada. 
Alexander, E. W.” Practical Writings in Bee Culture 1916 paper $1.00 
Beck & Smedley Honey & Your Health 1944 cl 245p 3.00 
Burroughs, John Locusts and Wild Honey 1888 cl 250p 2.00 
Cale, G. H. Jr. Beekeeping for Beginners 110p paper 1,00 
Caillas, A. Le Pollen 1958 paper 90p 1.50 
Caillas, A. Les 3 Ailments 1958 New paper 3.25 
Clark, E. H. Constructive Beekeeping 1918 48p paper 1.00 
Doolittle, G. M. Scientific Queen Rearing 1909 paper 120p 2.00 
Douglas, B. W. Every Step in Beekeeping 1921 175 p cloth 2.00 
Duax & Kirschbaun Buzzing with Bees 1942 60p cloth 1.00 
Hawkins, K. Beekeeping in the South 1920 cloth 100p 1.00 
Kelley, W. T. How to Keep Bees 106p paper 1.00 
Kelley, W. T. How to Grow Queens paper 24p 50 
Kordel, L. Eat Your Troubles Away 1955 cloth 315p 3.00 
Langstroth Hive & Honeybee 1909 & 1915 cloth 550p each 2.00 
Lyon, D. E. How to Keep Bees for Profit 1913 cloth 300p 2.50 
Miller, C. C. Thousand Answers to Questions 1923 cloth 270p 3.00 
Pinto, Maria Lo Eat Honey & Live Longer 1957 cloth 175p 2.50 
Ordetx, M. Flora Apicole America Tropical (sp) 300p cloth 6.00 
Ribbands, C. R. Behavior & Social Life Bees 1953 cloth 325p 4.00 
Root, A. I. & E. R. A.B.C. & X.Y.Z. Beekeeping 1917 (Shaky) 1.00 
Same 1913 850 p. Fine 2.50 
Schofield, A. N. Teach Yourself Beekeeping 1947 cloth 100p 1.00 
Sechrist, E. L. Honey Getting 1947 paper 80p 1.00 
Smith, Jay Better Queens 1949 cloth 100p 4.00 
Tibbetts, A. First Book About Bees 1952 cloth 70p 2.00 
American Bee Journal Full Volumes 1919 through 1940— (Our choice of Volume) Each 1.50 
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Here’s What You've Been Waiting For ... . 

If You Bottle Honey You Owe It To Yourself To lavestiqnte 

This Fine Automatic Electric System. (Many others did and 

hundreds have bought). Ideal for making Creamed Honey. We'll 

tell you how. 
») “PACKING’S A CHORE NO MORE” 


Model No. 360 nS; fasettg Model No. 366 
Pac-King a. Pac-King 
HONEY =) LIQUE-MATIC 


: HONEY- 
pestis .  LIQUEFIER 


HONEY CAPACITY ail + ' 
_ 360-Lbs =) HONEY CAPACITY 
Ship. Wt. 75 Ibs Six 60-Ib. Cans 
Ship. Wt. 65 Ibs. 
FOR BROCHURE GIVING COMPLETE Dis nose and soia by the following dealers: 
INFORMATION WRITE B-ZB Honey Com ny, Alhambra, Calif. 


HONEY SALES COMPANY, Mfrs. No Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Mil. 
2817 North 2nd Obligation (and Most Branches) 


MINNEAPOLIS. 11. MINNESOTA ak io ee On Se See, Tome 
ally’s n ise, Inc., Sioux Ci 
SIMPLY SET THE DIAL Western Articles Shop, Tucson, a " 














HONEY LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your honey story, by word and 
picture to encourage sales. Our sample label catalog is yours for 
the asking. 

Each label in complete color and each one separate (an actual 
label) to put on your container to see how it looks. 
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HONEY- 
The Last Hundred Years’ 


Mykola H. Haydak 


Department of Entomology and 
Economic Zoology 


University of Minnesota 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Dr. Mykola H. Haydak is a research scientist 
and teacher at the University of Minnesota. 
He is interested in honey in the human diet, 
the biology and nutrition of the honey bee, 
the vitamin content of bee bread and royal 
jelly. He is also investigating methods of 
management, swarm control, honey production, 


supersedure and pollen substitutes. 


What we have learned about honey 
in the last hundred years: 

For the proper appreciation of the 
changes which have taken place in our 
knowledge of honey and its uses one 
should look through the last 100 
volumes of the American Bee Journal, 
which has been a true mirror of all 
the changes taking place in our un- 
derstanding of bees and their prod- 
ucts. 

We can learn from reading the first 
volumes of the American Bee Journal 
that the beekeepers of that time rec- 
ognized several types of honey: 1) 
virgin honey - the honey which was 
allowed to run out from the new comb 
and, being therefore unmixed with 
any foreign substance, was the purest 
and most valuable; 2) extracted honey 
- the one which was obtained from old 
combs through heat, pressure, etc., 
thus containing pollen and_ vari- 
ous other extraneous materials which, 

,to a greater or lesser degree, gave 
the honey a strange taste and color; 





1 Paper No. 1059, Miscellaneous Journal Ser- 
jes, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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3) barrel honey - the most impure, 
because it was extracted “from the 
entire stock” and, therefore, the 
brood, pollen, and other impurities 
entered into it. 

The invention of the honey extrac- 
tor (1865) and its improvement and 
expanded use in the United States 
through the efforts of Langstroth, 
Wagner, and others, put an end to 
such practices. 

Because honey was valued very 
highly, and the beekeepers received 
good prices for their product, the 
honey was very often adulterated by 
unscrupulous merchants through ad- 
dition of commercial invert, glucose, 
starch, millet flour, chestnut flour, 
etc. The following facts serve to illus- 
trate to what extent such a practice 
was common. In 1900 in Minnesota, 
150 samples of honey were analyzed, 
25 percent of which proved to be 
adulterated. In 1905, 64 samples of 
honey were examined and all but 3 
samples were found illegal. Some 
states tried to prevent such wide- 
spread adulteration by promulgating 


their own “pure honey” laws, as for 

instance, the Minnesota Legislature 
did in 1893. The Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Act of 1906 helped the 
honey industry tremendously. 

With the passage of the Federal 
Act, the general sanitation of honey 
processing also improved. During the 
last 20 years, increased emphasis on 
sanitation of honey processing has 
been especially noticeable. 

One hundred years ago the knowl- 
edge of the origin of honey and its 
chemistry was rather incomplete and 
somewhat erroneous. From a paper 
read before the Bristol Microscopic 
Society, and reported in the American 
Bee Journal in 1869, we learn that 
“honey is derived from nectar which 
is a simple solution of cane sugar, 
identical in every respect with that 
from cane sugar; that afterwards it 
receives an addition of a _ small 
quantity of formic acid from the 
glands of the bee; that the cane sugar 
becomes gradually altered into grape 
sugar by chemical decomposition.” It 
was also stated that honey contains 
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“mannit, two organic acids, some 
aromatic and etherial oils, yellow 
coloring matter, fatty substance, and 
nitrogen.” 

Gatter in his article published in 
the American Bee Journal in 1872 
on “Honey, its wonderful healing 
qualities, its uses as an article of 
food and medicine” gives an en- 
thusiastic summary of the contempor- 
ary knowledge of honey and why it 
has gradually disappeared from its 
honored place on the table and in the 
medicine chest. “The greatest hin- 
drance in using honey as medicine 
was the difficulty of procuring a 
pure article,” concluded the author. 

In 1879 we still did not know the 
relative amounts of sugar in honeys 
from various floral sources, whether 
the bee adds anything to the nectar 
to change the latter into honey, or 
why honey crystallizes. The classical 
work of Browne “Chemical Analyses 
and Composition of American Hon- 
eys” published in 1908 solved the 
question of the composition of honeys 
from various floral sources. It was 
the major analytical work on the 
chemistry of honey. However, a 
thorough and intensive investigation 
of the chemistry and physics of honey 
actually started in the twenties of 
this century. This was reflected in 
the American Bee Journal by an 
article of Munro on “The factors in- 
fluencing crystallization of honey” 
published in 1925. Due to the sub- 
sequent extensive work on the chemis- 
try of honey, we know at present 
that honey contains 20-25 mineral 
elements regularly; that darker 
honeys are richer in minerals, par- 
ticularly iron, cooper and manganese, 
than the lighter ones; that the num- 
bers of sugars present in honeys, in 
addition to glucose and fructose, are 
about 10. The presence of proteins, 
amino acids, and colloids in honey 
has definitely been established. Of 
organic acids, butyric, acetic, formic, 
lactic, malic, tartaric, citric, sucicinic, 
pyroglutamic, and gluconic acids 
have been identified. Gluconic, not 
citric acid, was found to be the 
principal acid of honey. Other sub- 
stances, such as flavoring materials, 
acetylcholine, plant rooting hormones, 
oestrogenic factor, guinea pig anti- 
stiffness factor and antibacterial sub- 
stances have also been found to be 
present in honeys. The presence of 
vitamins of the B group, vitamins C 
and K has been definitely established. 
Studies on crystallization, fermenta- 
tion, viscosity, thixotropy and rhe- 
ology of honey have also been made. 

Beginning with the first volume of 
the American Bee Journal the value 
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This disploy at the Illinois State Fair by Harry E. Dale shows the intensive publicity 


value of a public display of honey. 


of honey as food has been constantly 
emphasized. However, only general 
statements, not supported by con- 
trolled experiments, were presented 
An extensive work of several] Euro- 
pean investigators in 1931-1936 and 
that of Schlutz and co-workers at the 
Department of Pediatrics, University 
of Chicago, in 1938-1941 started the 
pioneering research on the role of 
honey in the nutrition of infants and 
children. The latter experimentors 
discovered that when honey was com- 
pared with other sugars in the diet of 
infants, during the first 15 minutes 
honey was absorbed the most quickly 
of all the sugars tested, with the ex- 
ception of glucose. However, honey 
did not flood the blood stream with 
an over-abundance of sugar. It also 
maintained both a steady and a slow 
decrease in blood sugar until -the 
initial level was again reached. Honey 
is quickly taken into the body be- 
cause of its glucose content, while 
the levulose, being somewhat more 
slowly absorbed, is able to maintain 
the blood sugar level. Schlutz and co- 
workers also demonstrated that honey 
is easily digested; it is well tolerated 
by the infants and does not cause 
diarrhea. In cases of constipation, the 
increase in the amount of honey in 
the diet relieved this condition by im- 
proving digestion without causing 
diarrhea. Honey may facilitate 
weight gains, since there was a slight 
tendency for greater average gains 
per day to occur when honey was 
included in the formulas. The authors 


concluded: “it would seem, therefore, 
that honey is a type of carbohydrate 
which is well suited to the infant’s 
needs and probably should be recom- 
mended for wider use in infant die- 
taries.” 

In their studies of calcium and 
magnesium retention, Schlutz and co- 
workers found that the average re- 
tention of calcium and magnesium 
was always higher if honey had been 
included in the formula. These in- 
vestigators concluded that honey 
would seem to have a more definite 
beneficial influence upon the reten- 
tion of calcium by young infants than 
corn syrup. 


They also found-that “retentions of 
magnesium were slightly greater 
when honey was the source of added 
carbohydrate than when corn syrup 
was used for this purpose.” The 
authors stated: “although honey has 
been known as a food from the 
earliest days of which we have his- 
torical records, its importance to man 
seems to have decreased as civiliza- 
tion advanced. In view of the fact 
that honey is a product. . . .ready for 
use without artificial treatment and 
that it is composed of two sugars 
most acceptable to the organism, it 
is strange that honey has not enjoyed 
wider use, especially in the feeding of 
infants and children.” 


Another extensive work on the role 
of honey in the nutrition of infants 
was done at the Pediatrics Depart- 


(Please turn the page) 
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A display set up by Eugene Killion in Illinois of fancy section comb honey. Dr. V. G. 


showing of the kind of comb honey that honey buyers really want. 


ment of the New York Foundlings 
Hospital. 

“A total of 387 infants were divided 
into three groups and offered iso- 
ealoric (the same caloric value) 
formulas’ reinforced with honey. 
Dextri-Maltose No. 1 or Karo corn 
syrup. Honey-fed infants were 
superior to Karo-fed infants in re- 
spect to ave 2ge weekly weight gains, 
linear growth, and hemoglobin values 
and compared favorably, although 
they were not superior to Dextri-Mal- 
tose fed infants. Within the first two 
weeks after the formulas were intro- 
duced, 18 honey-fed infants and 19 
Dextri-Maltose-fed infants developed 
non-specific gastro enteritis. During a 
comparable period of time, 33 Karo- 
fed infants developed this condition. 

“Feeding problems severe enough 
to cause discontinuation of the for- 
mula did not occur in the honey or 
Dextri-Maltose groups, but occurred 
in 15 instances in the Karo group. 
Most infants responded avidly to 
honey formulas and, while they re- 
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sponded well to Dextri-Maltose for- 
mulas, their enthusiasm for the latter 
was not great. Two cases of physio- 
logical anemia requiring therapy oc- 
curred in the honey-fed group, seven 
in Dextri-Maltose group and eleven 
in the Karo group. From the results 
of their experiments, investigators 
concluded that honey has a definite 
place in infant feeding.” 

At the University clinics at Berlin 
and Leipzig very beneficial results 
were vubtained in feeding infants a 
honey-milk mixture (Ho-Mi) in which 
dry whole milk was used. 

In order to test the value of min- 
erals of honey for hemoglobin forma- 
tion, a series of controlled experiments 
was performed on rats at the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station 
in 1942. Buckwheat honey was used 
as a representative of the dark honeys 
which have a higher iron and copper 
content, and sweet clover-basswood 
honey was used as a representative of 
the light colored honeys. From the 
results of the experiment it was con- 


: 
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Milum is feasting his eyes on this wonderful 


cluded that dark honey can play a 
role in the prevention and cure of 
nutritional anemia in rats while light 
honey is less effective. Feeding ex- 
periments with infants and children, 
conducted in several European clinics, 
presented many examples of the bene- 
ficial influence of honey on hemo- 
globin formation. 

The role of milk and honey in the 
diet of adult persons who have to use 
liquid diets was investigated in the 
Minnesota Experiment Station in 
1935. Haydak subsisted for three 
months on a cow’s milk and honey 
mixture, consisting of 100 grams (3 
tablespoonsful) of honey per quart 
of milk. He found that his ability to 
work was normal and that no sluggish 
or tired feeling developed. The clinical 
observations were limited but showed 
maintenance of weight, normal bowel 
movement, absence of protein or sugar 
in urine, and a slight rise in the 
hemoglobin content of blood. How- 
ever, toward the end of the experi- 
ment certain symptoms suggestive of 
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vitamin C deficiency were noticed 
which were promptly cured by adding 
orange juice to the diet. Later, the 
experiment was repeated using five 
adults varying in age from 22 to 44 
years who were put on the milk- 
honey diet. Because milk is low in 
vitamin C and is only a moderately 
good source of vitamin B, a solution 
containing vitamins C and B, and 
iodine was added daily to the milk- 
honey mixture. There were two con- 
trol and two test periods for each 
subject. These were alternated and 
lasted for about four weeks. During 
the control periods the subjects ate 
their customary diet. The persons 
using the diet maintained their nor- 
mal activities. At the end of the ex- 
periment they were in normal health 
and no bad effects were observed, 
except that in the case of some sub- 
jects the doses of vitamin C had to 
be increased because symptoms of 
scurvy appeared. The results of these 
experiments showed that milk and 
honey mixture, properly supplemented 
with vitamins, can be used in human 
dietaries. 


The study of the influence of honey 
and other unrefined sugars on the 
mouth bacteria and cavity develop- 
ment in Eskimos conducted in 1940 
showed that unrefined sugars do 
not initiate or cause an increase in 
the growth of the oral bacteria; 
neither do natural sugars initiate or 
cause an increase in dental cavities. 
On the other hand, refined sugars 
cause an increase in the growth of 
mouth bacteria and also initiate and 
cause an increase in dental cavities. 


The two latter experiments border 
somewhat on the role of honey in 
medicine. All early volumes of the 
American Bee Journal contain many 
remarks on the curative properties 
of honey. Those remarks, mostly by 
laymen, were based on single cases 
or some popular observations. Clinical 
studies on the role of honey in medi- 
cine are of recent origin. They have 
been conducted, for the most part, 
if not exclusively, outside the United 
States. Clinical experiences and 
physiological experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Munich and others indicate 
that honey can be used not only as a 
dietetically important food, but that 
it contains components acting bene- 
ficially directly upon the heart mus- 
cle. It was therefore suggested that 
honey should be used by old people 
and especially in all cases where the 
work of the heart is increased, as in 
the case of sportsmen and persons 
employed at heavy physical work. 

Experiences at the University 
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clinics at Leipzig, Berlin, and Halle 
showed that feeding a dry milk-honey 
combination was very beneficial in 
cases of complete loss of appetite, 
serious diseases of digestive tract, 
alimentary dystrophy, undernutri- 
tion, post-operative loss of proteins; 
in convalescence, in cases of complete 
exhaustion, and in the diet of heart 
patients. 

In cases where intravenous feeding 
of operated or weakened persons was 
indicated, a number of physicians at 
the clinics of the Universities of 
Marburg, Munich and others used a 
commercial, specially treated, steri- 
lized 20 or 40 percent honey solution 
with very satisfactory results and 
without any of the unpleasant mani- 
festations which sometimes occurred 
when pure glucose was used for such 
a purpose. 

Studies conducted at the University 
clinics of Moscow, Kursk, and Irkutsk 
in the Soviet Union showed that 
honey treatment of patients suffering 
from gastric and duodenal ulcers pro- 
duced a demonstrative and positive 
effect. According to the reports of 
the Ophtalmological clinic of the 
Moscow Medical Institute and the 
Odessa clinics, honey was effective 
in curing keratitis and ulceration of 
cornea. In the Soviet medical cos- 
metics, honey masks have been fre- 
quently used to strengthen and soften 
the skin. In China and England, 
honey was successfully used as a 
surgical dressing in treatment of 
small wounds, non-specific ulcers and 
chilblains. 


The greatest amount of honey, how- 
ever, is consumed as such, or in ad- 
dition to other foods. As a sweeten- 
ing agent, honey is used in home 
cooking, baking and preserving. Dur- 
ing the past 100 years many recipes 
have been published in the American 
Bee Journal. Recently, the American 
Honey Institute has contributed 
greatly to the popularization of vari- 
ous honey recipes among the Ameri- 
ean public. Several bulletins on the 
uses of honey have been offered by 
various agricultural colleges and fed- 
eral laboratories. The Americ=n Bee- 
keeping Federation and some large 
honey cooperatives and private con- 
cerns also helped considerably in 
honey promotion and popularization 
of the food value of honey and of its 
use as an ingredient in other foods. 

Recent research in the state and 
federal laboratories shows that honey 
can be used in preparing fruit 
flavored spreads, in preparing dry 
honey-skim milk products, honey 
sweetened milk and an evaporated 


milk fortified with honey. It has been 
found that honey of suitable floral 
source may be used at 3% or 6% 
level in large scale commercial pro- 
duction of white and whole wheat 
breads without a change in production 
methods. Fruit cakes showed greatly 
improved slicing quality after storage 
when honey was substituted for 
sucrose. Honey can also be used to a 
great advantage in cookie production. 

What about the future of honey? 

From the foregoing short review it 
is obvious that during the last three 
to four decades extensive work has 
been done on various aspects of honey. 
What can we expect in the future? 
Will honey travel some unknown 
roads or will the new ways be just an 
extension of already established 
paths? 

Several new approaches in honey 
utilization have been tried in the 
past. It was used in auto radiators 
as an anti-freeze; in treating various 
ailments in dogs, cattle, canaries; and 
even in removing fish bones stuck 
in the throats of some victims. To 
my surprise, I have also read in 
Turtox, a trade biological journal, 
about using honey in the preservation 
of color in snake specimens. These 
are curiosities and could not possibly 
affect honey utilization. 


Recently, use of dried honey was 
suggested. Another field is the use 
of honey in various medicinal prep- 
arations. Research at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science 
showed that honey improves the 
palatability of many medicines with 
its flavor. The medicines in honey 
preparations settle very slowly and 
can be resuspended by moderat_ shak- 
ing. In this way honey can be used 
for tonics, cough medicines, vitamins, 
iron syrups, sulpha drugs, etc. In 
Europe, honey has been used as a 
carrier for a considerable number of 
drugs since it is believed to facilitate 
absorption of the latter. In the Soviet 
Union colonies are fed 50% sucrose 
syrups in which vitamins or various 
drugs are incorporated. Such medi- 
cated honeys are used whenever cor- 
responding drugs are required. They 
call this “preparing honey by the 
express method.” In the same way 
juices of various fruits and vegetables 
are fed to colonies and corresponding 
“honeys” are produced. To what ex- 
tent such practices will become gen- 
eral is rather problematical. 


Unless there is medical support for 
some popular folk honey remedies, or 
unless some new discoveries for use 
of honey in medicine are made, I do 
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not see how medicinal uses of honey 
can greatly increase the consumption 
of this product. Until this happens, 
we should not keep our honey in the 
medicine chest. 

I think the only solid future for 
honey is in its use as a natural, 
healthful nutrient which can be used 
in combination with almost any other 
food (except sardines—an awfully 
bad-tasting combination.). Honey not 
only sweetens but also enhances the 
original flavor of the foods we eat; 
it adds to them something that no 
other sweetening agent can add. We 


have to bring this fact vividly before 
the public! This is not the place to 
discuss the merits or demerits of Dr. 
Jarvis’ book. The fact remains that 
his dramatic presentation brought 
tremendous response. We have to just 
as vividly bring the food and supple- 
mentation value of honey to the pub- 
lic. An increase of only a half pound 
in the per capita consumption of 
honey will exhaust our supplies and 
will stimulate still greater produc- 
tion. From my own experiences I 
know that when people who have 
never used honey before are offered 


an opportunity to use honey in vari- 
ous ways, they become regular con- 
sumers of this product. Honey in 
every American home to every man, 
woman and child of the nation, must 
be our goal and slogan. We can ac- 
complish this by a unified, concen- 
trated, coordinated, persistent and 
enthusiastic honey promotion. While 
doing this, we should also whole- 
heartedly support the honey research, 
which may give a further boost to 
our efforts or show some new and 
unexpected ways for honey utiliza- 
tion. 





Honey Exports and Imports 

The Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports a total of some four and 
a half million pounds of honey ex- 
ported from January through July. 
Two million pounds went to West 
Germany and some three quarters of 
a million pounds went to Canada. 

About the same total was imported, 
half of which came in through the 
New York Customs district and the 
balance came in through New Orleans 
and West coast seaports. The origin 
of the imports is not given in the 
report. 





Royal Jelly for Burns 
The Los Angeles Times for Thurs- 


day, September 22, on page 18, 
carries an item about the work of 
Dr. Nicholas S. Gimbel, associate pro- 
fessor of surgery at Wayne Uni- 
versity College of Medicine on the 
use of royal jelly in healing burns. 
By injection of the jelly into volun- 
teers the growth of new skin cells 
at the site of burn blisters was 
speeded up about 30%. His report was 
given to the first International Con- 
ference on research on burns at the 
Naval Medical Center. Dr. Gimbel 
suggests that researchers might ex- 
plore royal jelly to find the active 
ingredient that appears to speed the 
healing process and duplicate it syn- 
thetically. 


The Production of Rave 

The article by Stanley Palmer in 
October about rape as a “Honey Plant 
par Excellence” brought inquiries 
about the use of rape. There is a 
Bulletin, publication 1021, by W. J. 
White and J. L. Bolton, from the 
Experimental Farms Service, pub- 
lished by the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa, “The Pro- 
duction of Rape in Western Canada,” 
about the uses of rape seed, types 
of rape, varieties, adaptation to the 
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prairie provinces, growing the crop, 
harvesting and threshing, storage and 
cleaning, and marketing. We presume 
that copies may be obtained from 
office at Ottawa. 





Clover Crop Forecasts 

Government forecasts are for a 
smaller alsike clover and white clover 
seed crop than for 1959 with some 
larger crop of ladino seed. Alsike is 
19 per cent below 1959, white clover 
7 per cent less, and ladino 15 per 
cent up but still 23 per cent below 
the average yield of 4 million pounds. 

The sweet clover seed crop is 4 
per cent smaller than in 1959 mostly 
due to droughty conditions in the 
northern border states and in western 
Nebraska. 


Pollination Articles In Bee World 
Our attention has been directed to 
two reprints of pollination articles 
appearing in the Bee World in 1960. 
Those not now taking the Bee World 
may be interested in securing these 
reprints of the articles from the Bee 
Research Association, 11 Poplar 
Grove, Maidstone, Kent, England. 

G. E. Bohart of our own research 
Department of Logan, Utah, has a 20 
page booklet on “Insect Pollination 
of Forage Legumes.” He shows the 
advantage of honey bees to legumes, 
with special attention to Lucerne 
and other Medicagos; to Siberian 
Lucerne; to Sweet Clover, white 
clover, ladino, the vetches; with short 
mention of broadbean, sulla, the 
lupins, trefoils, and also the effect 
of a supply of other insects. 

A 32 page booklet on “The Pollina- 
tion of Fruit Trees” is authored by 
J. B. Free in the Apicultural Depart- 
ment of Ontario Agricultural Depart- 
ment while on leave to Rothamsted 
in England on a research fellowship. 

He discusses wind and _ insect 
pollination, foraging behavior of 
bees, their proper distribution, forag- 





ing areas of individual bees, the ar- 
rangement of pollenizing helps; com- 
petition between flowers; and at- 
tempts to increase efficiency of colo- 
nies. 

Each booklet has a quite complete 
reference list, and each may be ob- 
tained from the Bee Research As- 
sociation as above. 





Preliminary Estimates 
On Honey Crop 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued its preliminary re- 
port on the 1960 honey crop, estimat- 
ing the crop this year as 2% above 
that of 1959, or 253 million pounds. 

In the North Atlantic States, 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York 
and New Jersey show gains. The East 
Central total is down with only In- 
diana showing a gain. In the West 
Central only South Dakota is above 
last year. In the South Atlantic States 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Florida show gains in production. In 
the South Central States only Texas 
shows a loss. The West is up with 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah and California 
above a year earlier. California ac- 
counts for our total increase this 
year with a crop of 23 million pounds, 
not in itself a large crop but nine 
million pounds above 1959. 

Per colony production the country 
over increased from the 1959 average 
of 45.5 pounds to 46.9 pounds this 
year. There were about 1 per cent 
less producing colonies this year than 
last. 

Stocks of honey in mid-September 
in the hands of producers were esti- 
mated at 93 million pounds as against 
101 million pounds at the same time 
last year. 

States in line in per colony pro- 
duction were in order, Minnesota, 
California, Florida, Wisconsin, New 
York, Texas, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Iowa. 
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Marketing Honey 


by W. G. Phelps 
(from ABJ 1885) 














With those who make bee-culture a 
specialty, the marketing of their 
honey becomes a matter of much con- 
cern. Even those who produce honey 
in moderate amounts are sometimes 
puzzled how to dispose of it to the 
best advantage. With a surplus prod- 
uct of from 1,000 to 6,000 pounds, the 
difference of a half-cent per pound 
in price amounts to quite a sum in 
the aggregate. Style and neatness 
in preparing either comb or extracted 
honey for market, has an important 
bearing upon the results. If taken 
into market in a soiled state, and 
dealt out in a slovenly manner, no 
one need expect remumerative prices. 
This was well illustrated recently in 
an adjoining city, where marketing 
from wagons is till in vogue. One 
producer offered his one-pound sec- 
tions of honey neatly placed in paper 
boxes, with fancy labels, being both 
atiractive to the sight and handy for 
customers to carry to their homes. 
His honey, hard as are the times, sold 
readily, while that of another pro- 
ducer, scarcely half a block away, 
dealt out in broken masses and a 
clumsy manner, hardly sold at all, 
even though offered at much cheaper 
rates. 

Style of package has much to do 
with quick sales nowadays, and this is 
no Jess true in selling honey than 
any other product. With some api- 
arists the ider prevails that there is 
an overproduction of honey, as of al- 
most every other production; hence, 
the depressed prices. Comb honey now 
sells at from 15 to 16 cents per pound, 
wholesale, where a year or two since 
it readily brought 18 and 20 cents. 
But everything else is correspondingly 
lower, it must be remembered, and 
sales are slow in almost every depart- 
ment of trade. It is perhaps nearer 
the truth to assert that the unsyste- 
matic methods of producing and of- 
fering honey for sale has much to do 
with depressing the honey market. 
The aforementioned incident, of meth- 
ods of honey selling, will illustrate 
this point. 

But the main object of this article 
is to suggest and impress upon those 
who produce honey, the importance 
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of creating a honey market for honey. 
It is no wild assertion to state that 
scarcely half the American people 
make use of honey as an article of 
diet. Its virtues and medicinal quali- 
ties are, in fact, but little realized; 
the fault lies at the door of the pro- 
ducer. The introduction of honey into 
general use as a staple article of use 
only need be accomplished to create 
a regular and continual demand for 
it. This has been accomplished in vari- 
ous ways. Some beekeepers have sent 
small, free samples to each family, 
with statement of price per pound, 
and in quantities. Others have cir- 
culated small, neat pamphlets (got- 
ten up for the purpose), giving the 
virtues and advantages of honey 
versus the glucose and similar prod- 
ucts. 

Again, enterprising apiarists have 
put up their honey in small, pound 
and half-pound jelly-glasses, which, 
neatly labeled, generally meet with 


quick sales if placed at the country 
groceries. Comb honey, if produced 
in small sections, can likewise be 
offered in the same way, placed in 
20-pound cases with panes of glass 
inserted in one side to show the snowy 
combs. A little pains on the part of 
the store-keeper in calling attention 
to the honey will generally result in 
disposing of a good quantity of it. 
All the methods given above may 
be combined with success. A little 
energy and push will accomplish much 
in creating a home market, even in 
small villages. When the miserable 
glucose mixtures, falsely termed 
“golden drip,” ete., are superseded 
by the daily use of pure honey, then 
will the many forms of disordered 
stomachs and kindred complaints 
(superinduced by the excess of acid 
in these self-game glucose compounds) 
cease, and health, wealth and happi- 
ness ensue as a consequence. 
Galena, Md. 





The Distance That Bees Fly For Honey 


by G. M. Doolittle 
(from ABJ 1889) 


A correspondent writes that he has 
seen the statement that bees do not 
fly more than one and one-half miles 
from their hives in any given direc- 
tion, and desires to know if this is a 
fact. I know that there are a few who 
claim what our correspondent writes, 
but the majority of bee-keepers be- 
lieve that bees go double that distance 
for honey; while some have traced 
their bees so that they were positive 
that they were at work on flowers 
seven miles from where the apiary 
was situated. 

The most of my experience along 
this line was obtained when the first 
Italian bees came to this country, as 
they were then located three miles 
from me, in a straight line. The next 
spring after they were thus brought 
here, I was watching the bees at work 
on apple blossoms, and soon saw an 
Italian bee at work in my orchard, 
when there could not have been any 
of this variety of bees nearer than 


the three miles spoken of above. Up- 
on examining more closely, I found 
that on an average, one bee in five 
were Italians, and this with apple 
blossoms in profusion everywhere. 

Again, in haying time, as I was cut- 
ting a field of clover one mile from 
home, or four miles from the same 
Italians, I saw bees at work on the 
clover. Having heard so much about 
Italian bees working on red clover, I 
got off the machine, and, to my sur- 
prise, counted five Italians to two 
blacks, with fields red and clover 
everywhere. 

Once more: One year still later, 
there was not a piece of buckwheat 
in sight of my apiary, and the near- 
est of any amount was four and one- 
half miles in a southerly direction, 
where there was from 20 to 30 acres, 
while about six miles away, there was 
nearly 100 acres. I sold 900 pounds of 
buckwheat honey that year, and the 
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bees wintered on at least 2,500 pounds 
of buckwheat honey. 

From the above I became satisfied 
that bees went from five to seven 
miles for honey, although I believe 
that they will work to more advantage 
when they do not have to go more 
than from two to three miles away. 


Bees with Jagged Wings 

Another correspondent writes about 
seeing many bees with jagged wings 
during the month of June, and wishes 
to know what caused it. Some suppose 
that it is caused by the bees flying so 
far during basswood and other bloom, 
which tends to lead the bees far from 
home for honey; but I think that this 
is a mistake, for basswood does not 
bloom in this locality till about the 
middle of July, while as our cor- 
respondent states “we see the tat- 
tered-winged bees in June more 
plentifully than any other time dur- 
ing the year,” at which season the 
white clover is in bloom. 

White clover, with us, grows mostly 
in the meadows, and in order to get 
it the bees must fly down in the 
herd’s-grass, and so by constantly 
hitting the wings against the grass 
they become worn, as our correspon- 
dent has observed. By the time bass- 
wood is over, we see but few of these 
bees with jagged wings, as the ones 
which worked on clover have mostly 
died by this time. 

Light-Colored Bees 

Another writes, wishing to know if 
the light-colored Italian bees are as 
good honey-gatherers as the dark 
ones, having heard that the light- 
colored bees were lazy. 

I never had any dark Italian bees, 
but have plenty of blacks and hybrids, 
and with me the nearer pure the bees 
are, the better honey-gatherers they 
make. To illustrate: 

Several years ago, when the bass- 
wood was all gone, I did not have a 
single section filled with honey. After 
a week or so, the seed crop of red 
clover came into bloom, and my 
Italians and hybrids commenced to 
work on it; but the black bees did 
nothing but consume their own stores, 
and carry what little honey they had 
in the boxes, down into the hive. The 
best and lightest Italians filled their 
hives, and stored from 45 to 60 pounds 
in sections; and the hybrids stored 
just in proportion to the amount of 
Italian “blood” there was in them. 

Those that were one-fourth Italian, 
got about enough to winter; but all 
the blacks I had to feed, taking 
frames of honey from the Italian 
colonies to do that feeding with. 

Right here is where many make a 
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mistake, when they claim that hybrid 
bees will store more honey than the 
Italians, as it sometimes happens that 
the Italians under poor management 
fail to put as much honey in sections 
as do the hybrids. Looking at the 
sections, it would appear as if the 
hybrids were the best, but when we 
come to prepare the bees for winter, 
then we find that while we have to 
feed the hybrids to fix them so they 
will not starve before spring, every 
hive having the light-colored Italians 
in them, has an abundance of stores, 
and often enough to spare, to put the 
hybrids in good condition as to stores 
also. 

Some think that it is best to have 
the brood-chambers of the hives near- 


ly or quite empty in the fall, as the 
hybrid bees generally have them, so 
that they can sell the honey and feed 
the bees for winter, claiming that 
bees will winter better on sugar syrup 
than on honey. I know that bees will 
winter well on sugar syrup, but so 
far my observation says that they will 
do equally as well on the honey. 

It is a job to feed a whole apiary 
in the fall of the year, when the bees 
have stopped getting honey, and one 
that I do not hanker after, after 
having tried it once or twice from 
necessity. My belief is, that the 
Italian bees are the best bees in the 
world, taking all things into con- 
sideration. 

Borodino, N. Y. (1889 ABJ) 





The Laying Capacity of Good Queens 


by G. M. Doolittle 


(ABJ 


On page 364, Mr. James McNeill 
has a “conundrum” which he wishes 
Doolittle to answer, and as I am in 
this world for a purpose, and that 
purpose to help my fellow men, espe- 
cially beekeepers, by explaining to 
them all I know of our pursuit, and 
giving a little light on dark points 
as far as I can, I will try to do the 
best possible on this conundrum, leav- 
ing the readers of the American Bee 
Journal to see how nearly right I am. 

In the first place, if I conveyed to 
the minds of the readers by the article 
on page 323, or by any article, that 
a queen lays 3,000 eggs every day 
for two or three months in succession, 
I wish to say that I did not intend 
to convey any such an idea, for I am 
satisfied that all queens have certain 
periods of rest during which they lay 
very few eggs, these periods being 
brought about by the weather, secre- 
tion of nectar by the flowers, amount 
of pollen brought in, etc. 

Then again, I am satisfied that 
queens lay eggs at many times which 
the bees never allow to hatch, and 
also that eggs are kept from hatching 
for indefinite periods by the bees, 
when again they allow such “kept” 
eggs to hatch within 24 hours to a 
far greater number than any queen 
could lay in a day, the bees having 
all this under their control; all of 
which has an important bearing on 
the subject. However, the important 
part of the subject is in having a 
queen capable of laying 3,000 to 4,000 
eggs a day when we most need them, 
and not one that can never lay more 
than from 800 to 1,200 under any 
circumstances, as is frequently the 
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case with cheap queens, as the past 
has shown me. 

A queen was once sent to me as a 
present, by quite « noted queen breed- 
er, and with all the coaxing that I 
could do, she would not exceed 4 
Gallup frames of brood, her usual 
amount being about 3. I kept her for 
two years, hoping that she would do 
better, but as no better results were 
attained, I became disgusted with her 
and killed her. But more closely to 
the point: “How do I manage to make 
9 Gallup frames give room enough for 
a really good queen, as it would re- 
quire 11 such to give room for a queen 
capable of laying 3,000 eggs a day?” 

In this locality we have, as a rule, 
but one really good honey-flow, that 
being from basswood, which blooms 
from July 5 to the 15th, and lasts 
from one to three weeks, the extremes 
being 3 days for the shortest I ever 
knew, to 28 days as the longest, in 
which honey was gathered from it. 

Now, as the wise man would pre- 
pare for a harvest by engaging help 
for a large harvest of any kind, hav- 
ing that help on hand at the needed 
time, I try to take advantage of what 
these good queens can be made to do 
by crowding them to their utmost 
capacity from 25 to 50 days before the 
basswood opens, so as to get the larg- 
est possible force of workers on hand 
just at the right time to give me the 
best results. To this end my hives are 
made so at this time of the year they 
can be enlarged by slipping out parti- 
tion boards, so that 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
and even 15 frames can be used as a 
brood-chamber, thus giving the best 
of queens a chance to do all she is 
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capable of doing; 15 frames in a hive, 
filled nearly solid with brood 30 or 
40 days before the honey harvest, is 
one of the most pleasing sights to a 
honey-producer of anything in this 
line of business—except tons of honey 
being exchanged for cash at the end 
of the season. 

Later on, the object of the bee- 
keeper who has no fall harvest should 
be to reduce the brood as much as 
possible, consistent with having the 
colony in good condition for winter, 
for the rearing of brood very largely 
right in the height of the honey har- 
vest means much of our surplus being 
fed to this brood, which are only to 


become useless consumers after the 
honey harvest is over. 

Working along the line of this rea- 
soning, (which nearly 20 years of ex- 
perience has proven to me to be sound 
logic), as the honey harvest com- 
mences, I begin to work in an opposite 
direction by contracting the room 
given to the queen, till at the close of 
the season, 5 to 7 Gallup frames of 
brood are all that my hives contain, 
and these are frequently from % to 
% full of honey. This gives all the 
bees required for winter, and nearly 
enough honey for the same, so that 
little work is done along the feeding 
line. 


If the above is not the right princi- 
ple to work bees upon, then a part, at 
least, of my bee-keeping life has been 
in vain. A thorough trial of the plan 
will, I think, convince the most skep- 
tical that it is the correct plan to 
work on. 

In the above I think that Bro. Mc- 
Neill will find a full answer to his 
conundrum, and I will only add that 
if queens of poor or only moderate 
value are used, our crop of honey 
must be poor or moderate; for only 
as we have a large number of bees at 
the right time, can we expect to attain 
to the highest point in the production 
of honey. Borodino, N. Y. 





It is 30 years next January since 
the first number of the American 
Bee Journal was issued. We shall 
celebrate that anniversary by en- 
larging the Journal to 32 pages in 
each issue with two columns to the 
page, making it of the same size as 
it was formerly, and similar to the 
other bee periodicals. This will be 
done to give more room for reading 
matter, as well as for advertisements. 

(Oct. 1890) 


THE new factory of G. B. Lewis 
Company, of Watertown, Wis., to 
replace the one burned up last spring, 
is now complete. It is a frame build- 
ing, three stories and basement high, 
60 feet wide, 130 feet in length, and 
contains 26,000 square feet of floor 
room. Over 250,00 feet of lumber was 
used in its construction. It is run by 
both steam and water power, and all 
the machinery has the latest improve- 
ments. We congratulate the firm upon 
its new establishment, the capacity 
of which is more than double that of 
the old one. 

(Dec. 1890) 
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La Grippe now holds sway nearly 
all over the continent. Thousands in 
every large city are disabled by it. 
In one large western city it is re- 
ported that 30,000 are down with it. 
In Chicago, a canvasser, who just 
called, told us that he thought 25 
per cent of the business men were 
absent from their desks on account 
of the malady. 

The suggestion is made that the 
great and indescribably filthy gather- 
ings of pilgrims at Russian shrines 
and monasteries breed this mysterious 
disease. There seems to be little doubt 
that it, like the other epidemics which 
occasionally strike out from amid 
the squalor of the East to ravage 
more cleanly regions, is the offspring 
of horrible degradation and unspeak- 
able foulness where throngs of hu- 
man beings herd together like ani- 
mals. 

(Dec. 1891) 


Years may come and years may go, 
but it will take a thousand of them 
to bring us to another year having as 
many 8’s as we use to indic-8 the 
present time (1888). Full many a 
lesson does this year inculc-8. We may 
cogit-8 about our bees, dial-8 con- 
cerning their winter repose - and 
specul-8 the unseasonable weather, 
which tends to invalid-8 what we 
calcul-8 to do. 

We must not, however, hesit-8 to 
extric-8 them from untimely f-8, so 
that they may gradu-8 among “the 
flowers that bloom in the spring.” To 
emancip-8 them from cruel f-8, will 
allow them to reciproc-8 with honied 
treasures in wondrous store, and let 
us anticip-8 our pleasures. 

If we particip-8 in their labors we 
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should never forget to supply their 
wants - else they may capitul-8, leav- 
ing us not bees to manipul-8, because 
we left them to f-8 until too 1-8. That 
we deprec-8, at any r-8! 

(1888) 


The preserving qualities of honey 
are immense. The best hams are 
cured with honey, and pears and 
apples are often preserved in honey. 
In fact, honey has the quality of pre- 
serving for a long time in a fresh 
state anything that may be laid in it 
or mixed with it, and to prevent its 
corruption in a far superior manner 
to sugar; thus many species of fruit 
may be preserved by being laid in 
honey, and by this means will obtain 
a pleasant taste, and give to the 
stomach a healthy tone. One who has 
once tried it will not use sugar for 
preserving fruit. 

(1866) 


Saved by Bees.—An exchange says: 
“Once when the Turks had begun to 
scale the wall of a church in Tran- 
sylvania, a girl’s wit saved the peo- 
ple from capture and death. Behind 
the church was a little garden, and in 
it a dozen bee hives which it was the 
girl’s duty to care for. Seizing a hive 
she ran up on the fortress wall and 
hurled it down among the enemy. 
Again and again she repeated the 
process until ten or more swarms of 
maddened bees were stinging the 
Turks. They were blinded and dis- 
mayed, and, unable to cope with the 
insect foe, beat a hasty retreat. They 
had been discomfited by a girl’s de- 
vice.” 


(1866) 
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HONEY THE HARD WAY 


by Janet M. Schlatter 


Who could resist an old man’s plea 
that they take his pets so they need 
not go to strangers? Certainly not 
A. J. Healy of Madison, Wisconsin. 
And especially not when the old 
gentleman was Mrs. Healy’s cherished 
uncle. The problem was that the pets 
happened to be honey bees. 

Up to that spring of 1958, the 
Healy experience with bees had been 
the jar of clear honey on their break- 
fast table. They were quite content 
to leave it at that. However, Uncle 
Wayne definitely couldn’t care for 
his bees any longer, and his concern 
for them was touching. Soft hearted, 
Healy agreed to take over the little 
pets on one condition. Uncle Wayne 
was to show him all the fine points of 
beekeeping and “help out.” Unfor- 
tunately, just when the spring bee 
business began to buzz, Uncle Wayne 
passed away. Healy was now the con- 
fused owner of forty colonies of high- 
ly efficient bees—no instructions or 
guarantees included. 

While the Healys groaned over 
their predicament, activity in the 
hives was reaching a crescendo. Healy 
was forced to do some quick research 
and reading with the help of the Uni- 
versity and State Dept. of Agriculture 
bulletins. Then he began work, book in 
one hand, and bees, figuratively 
speaking, in the other. The bees 
worked and he worked, and that first 
summer he estimates he extracted al- 
most two tons of honey. Last summer 
he obtained close to three tons. This 
was in spite of the unusual rainy sea- 
son, which made nectar too thin for 
efficient honey production. 

According to the books, beekeeping 
involves a certain amount of work, 
but is not too complicated. And that 
is what Healy found after he got up 
his courage and waded into the sub- 
ject. Uncle Wayne’s colonies were 
healthy and happy, and his equipment, 
much of it constructed by his own 
hands, was satisfactory. 

Like most amateurs, Healy worried 
about bee stings, and he tended the 
hives well armed. To protect his 
hands he wore ordinary white canvas 
work gloves with blue wristlets. Even 
so, bees seemed to make directly for 
his wrists. It took a lot of stings be- 
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A. J. Healy has passed his year as an 
apprentice beekeeper. 


fore he learned that his quickly mov- 
ing white gloved hands infuriated the 
bees, and they attacked the blue wrist- 
lets. Switching to slow movements and 
using no gloves, he did very well. 

Most of the Healy apiary is still 
down on the uncle’s property, a few 
blocks from the Healy home. How- 
ever, Healy has a cluster of tradition- 
al neat white beehives in a secluded 
corner of his lawn, near his fruit 
trees. This is essentially a good plan, 
but he finds that it makes mowing the 
grass a tricky procedure. Thereon 
hang several adventures. 

The first time the lawn needed at- 
tention, Mrs. Healy assured her hus- 
band bees never bothered her. She 
would take her hand mower and cut 
the grass. Bees immediately con- 
centrated on top of her head and 
stung like fury. Grass finally cut, 
Mrs. Healy started dressing for a 
function. Then her head began to 
swell. Beside herself with pain, all 
she could think of was putting alcohol 
on the stings. Alcohol! Healy ran 
about frantically, looking for alcohol 
that wasn’t there. Then he remem- 


bered the unopened bottle of Christ- 
mas vodka. The whole of vodka im- 
mediately went over his wife’s head. 
As a hairdressing it was not a com- 
plete success, but Mrs. Healy was able 
to appear in public. She then and 
there declared she had finished mow- 
ing around bees. 

However, the grass around the 
hives always seems to need atten- 
tion, and after Mrs. Healy’s experi- 
ence nobody really hankered after the 
job. Then a new power mower gave 
Healy more confidence. He set to 
work, carelessly neglecting to put on 
his screened headdress. The noise and 
gas from the mower sent the bees 
barreling out of their homes, and 
when suddenly the mower hit a hive, 
they dive-bombed Healy. He lived 
through the ordeal, but his eyes were 
swollen shut for several days. 

But bees don’t ordinarily sting, 
Healy has found. If you move slowly 
among them, they go on about their 
business. They may light on you, but 
fly away harmlessly. Some beekeepers 
insist bees get to know a person and 
let him alone. Healy is sure it’s the 
other way around. The person gets to 
know bees, and how to avoid getting 
stung. One thing, gleaned from ex- 
perience, he does advise, when stung, 
don’t grasp the stinger and pull it 
out. That squeezes the poison sac 
above the stinger and injects even 
more poison. Just flick it away. 


What really makes bees mad is 
stealing their honey. When he does 
that, Healy wears all the traditional 
protective regalia and keeps his 
smoker handy. 

Still a small operator, Healy has 
relatively simple beekeeping appa- 
ratus. His smoker is like an old fash- 
ioned pot for making boiled coffee, 
with a small bellows on the back. 
He stuffs a wad of burlap inside, 
lights it, claps down the lid, and 
smoke comes out the spout. Pumping 
the bellows produces a thick acrid 
smudge which makes the bees tract- 
able. Then he can remove the frames 
containing the honey. He slices off 
the capping wax on each side of the 
frame with a huge hot knife. Then 
he puts the frames into holders in- 
side his hand-cranked centrifuge. His 
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particular centrifuge is about the size 
of a barrel. Honey comes out a spigot 
at the bottom into a pail. This honey 
is strained through a very fine copper 
mesh screen and put into pails for 
delivery to the bottler and whole- 
saler. The Healy double garage houses 
his bee equipment very comfortably, 
to the exclusion of cars. 


Nothing is wasted. The cappings 
and the wax from which he has ex- 
tracted honey are melted down and 
strained to make beeswax. This he 
sells to beekeeper suppliers for vari- 
ous purposes. However, the melting 
process still presents a real problem 
to Healy. His small two-burner elec- 
tric hot plate which serves so well to 
keep the big slicing knife hot, does 
not function so satisfactorily with a 
huge wash tub full of beeswax. Mrs. 
Healy strenuously objects to blown 
fuses. 

During the winter Healy leaves his 
hives much as they are, with suitable 
provisions for food and aeration. The 
winter of 1958-59 was an especially 
hard one, and Healy lost sixteen of 
his original colonies. Under the cir- 
cumstances, one would think he would 
say “Good riddance!,” and carry on 
with what was left. However, by that 
time he was so fascinated with his 
bees that he bought boxes of Louisi- 
ana bees for replacements. Healy 
does not work his bees all year round 
as some Wisconsin beekeepers do, 
taking them to Texas for the citrus 
crop in winter. Much as he now likes 
the little fellows, he enjoys a vacation. 


So far Healy has found one major 
trouble with beekeeping. It is too 
interesting. He can’t let his bees 
alone. One result of his interest is 
that he’s always being needlessly 
stung. He defines his problem as 
“nose trouble,” and by that he doesn’t 
mean hay fever. He means being too 
nosey about the bees’ business. For 
instance, he like to watch a bee come 
out of the hive, sit on the alighting 
board, rub its eyes to get oriented, 
and then take off. It always returns 
straight to its own hive. He likes to 
inspect the frames and watch the new 
bees come out of their brood cells. 
The fights as cold weather approaches 
in which the small worker bees kill 
the large drones and toss their bodies 
out of the hives are engrossing. He 
enjoys the roar of the colony in the 
hive when the bees get a whiff from 
his smoker. Another result of his 
“Trish curiosity” is his success as a 
beekeeper. The good beekeeper has 
to know the health and temper of 
his bee colonies at all times, so he can 
avert rather than try to cure trouble. 
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A constant observer, Healy can’t miss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Healy, now that the 
first hard year is behind them, 
thoroughly enjoy their inherited hob- 
by. But they make no bones about say- 
ing it’s work. Handling several tons 
of anything by hand is not easy. Bees 
are always trying to steal their honey 
back again, and are a noisy stinging 
nuisance during the extracting pro- 
cess. At times like this, neither of 
the Healys sees anything funny about 
beekeeping. They live too close to it. 
Guests may be amused at having to 
stop some distance from the house 
and be escorted past the garage with 


car windows closed against bees, but 
it’s serious business to the Healys. 
When they stop to think, though, 
they are suprised at themselves. 
They’ve become just as fond of his 
pets as was Uncle Wayne. Also 
they’ve found that it’s not only fun 
but profitable to be bee-crazy. 

(Mrs. E. B. Schlatter, Jr., of Madi- 
son, Wis., wrote this article for the 
Capital Times, Tuesday, Oct. 27th. 
Mr. Healy sent us the story. He lives 
at Waubesa Beach. Pictures by cour- 
tesy of the Capital Times, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Reprint permission by the 
Times.) 





Queen 


Excluders 


by Richard Taylor 


Most books say not to use excluders, 
and some even call them “honey ex- 
cluders,” but those books were not 
written by Rhode Islanders! In areas 
of fast, heavy flows, such as in the 
clover regions, the incoming honey 
can be depended on to force the queen 
below where she belongs, for the bees 
gather it much faster than they can 
use it. Not so in Rhode Island, for 
here, like so many places, we have a 
long succession of small flows. With- 
out an excluder the bees consume the 
honey for brood rearing about as fast 
as it comes in, raising more brood 
than will ever pay for their keep. 
I’ve seen colonies with nice filled 
supers in June, the same supers half 
empty two weeks later, the queen in 
the meantime laying eggs all through 
the hive, supers and all, and these 
eggs hatching into greedy larvae 
which consume all that extra honey. 
Timely use of the excluder would have 
prevented that, kept the queen below 
where she belongs. I’d rather have 
lots of extra honey than lots of extra 
bees. 


The excluder should not go on until 
danger of swarming has abated some, 
which is about July first here. Other- 
wise, the bees confine brood nest and 
honey below the excluder, result- 
ing in congestion, resulting in 
swarms. Give the queen all the room 
she wants through June, then put 
excluders on all the hives at once. 
No need to seek out every queen and 
put her below—just uncover every 
colony, go down the row of hives giv- 
ing a few big dense puffs of smoke 
through the tops and in a minute or 
two all the queens, with rare excep- 
tions, will be downstairs. Now slip 
the excluders on, over the food cham- 
bers, under the lowest honey supers, 
and the job is done. A few days later 
check a middle frame of each food 
chamber, below the excluder, where 
you'll almost always find eggs, prov- 
ing that the queen is down. If there 
are no eggs there, have a look above 
the excluder, where you can find 
the queen quickly if she’s there, and 
run her in at the entrance. Worker 
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Upper front edge of the excluder rim is notched to allow the escape of drones. 





eggs hatch three days after being 
laid. The queen can be picked up 
gently, like a drone, and she will 
never sting you. Be careful not to 
squeeze her tail. 

When excluders are put under 
supers occupied by bees, and particu- 
larly under frames of brood, as here 
recommended, all the drones above, 
including those not yet hatched, are 
trapped, and will eventually clog the 
excluder. The workers plaster these 
hundreds of dead drones with prop- 
olis, making an intolerable mess. 
Solution: with saw and screw driver 
or pocket knife, chip a small square 
notch from the front, upper edge of 
each excluder rim before putting the 
excluders on in the first place. (Sev- 
eral dozen excluders can be fixed 
this way in a few minutes.) The 
drones can thus escape to the outside 
through the notch—but, of course, the 
queen cannot get into the supers by 


the same notch, for she would first 
have to leave the hive to reach it. 
This is a complete and perfect solu- 
tion to the problem, and you will 
never find a dead drone caught in 
supers thus fixed. 

By using excluders as here recom- 
mended, it will be found in the fall 
that every colony has filled its food 
chamber nice and full, below the ex- 
cluder, with late summer and fail 
honey. Without the excluder, on the 
other hand, a few of the food cham- 
bers will be filled with honey, but 
most will be more or less empty of 
honey and half filled with brood, this 
brood even extending into the lower 
honey supers, creating uncapping 
headaches. Using excluders you enter 
the winter with every hive identical 
in height and arrangement, and all 
of them heavy. 

Rhode Island 





Teaching About 


by R. P. 


Bees 
Legler 


Randall Legler points to the queen as Junior High students watch. 


(Mr. Legler sent in this story 


I often wonder how you continue 
to get so many interesting accounts 
about bees every month. One thing I 
enjoy is reading about other people 
and what they do. Perhaps I might 
help by telling about my activities 
as a hobbyist that follow a somewhat 
different path than ordinary but are 
still centered around the honey bee. 

I am Chairman of the educational 
and publicity committee of the 
Southern Arizona Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. I visit the schools on a 
voluntary basis as a community serv- 
ice, engage in beekeeping as a side- 
line and certainly enjoy sharing it 
with others. 

The story of bees fits into the 
junior high school science course and 
our eighth grade curriculum contains 
a portion on insects. I am sometimes 
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from the Arizona Daily Star.) 
referred to as a volunteer 
teacher. 

I also visit the elementary grades 
and here, of course, any explanation 
must be more general in keeping with 
the grade level. Actually seeing the 
bees at work in their glass house is 
more important to these children than 
any amount of words. The third and 
sixth grades seem to show the keenest 
interest. 

(Mr. Legler is a World War II 
veteran who began beekeeping as a 
hobby 20 years ago. The response by 
school children has been so enthusi- 
astic that he has more requests that 
he can fill. His talks and demonstra- 
tions are a part of the Tucson Public 
School system’s 
ment program.) 


science 


classroom enrich- 


DARK BEES IN THE 


MOUNTAINS 
by Raymond Presnell 


Here in the mountains and similar 
regions, we seldom have anything that 
might be called a honeyflow. The 
winters are long and the summers are 
short and cold, and often rainy. Al- 
most always there is a cool breeze or 
light wind. Nectar is generally so 
scarce that modern Italians will not 
even be able to ward off starvation. 


I have often noticed that heavy 
feeding will excite them to eager 
work during times of nectar short- 
ages. Carniolans and other dark races 
are more like bumblebees in their 
nature. They will always be search- 
ing around for nectar from a dozen or 
more different sources. The gain each 
day is little but the total gain over a 
period of months is considerable. I 
do not mean that the beekeeper ever 
sees a big crop but it keeps the colo- 
nies going year after year without be- 
ing fed. 

These dark races are not nearly as 
bad robbers as are the modern 
Italians. The Italians are more excit- 
able and go at it for life or death. 
When a rich source is found nearby 
whether it be a natural flow, or from 
a neighboring colony or of a honey- 
house and a few scouts have gained 
entrance and gone back home to give 
others a taste, they all give their 
peculiar excitable dance that starts, 
all-get-out. On the other hand the 
darker races do not get into such an 
eager excitable rage and become in- 
volved so quickly that it is almost 
impossible sometimes to get things 
under control. When the darker bees 
have found a plentiful supply of 
honey not being guarded, they are 
easily discouraged from plunder. 
When they are shut off from it, they 
are not likely to bounce on a neighbor- 
ing colony and overrun the guards 
and rob it out as Italians do. 

Banner Elk, N.C. 





An Honest Way to Make a Living 


I recently read that the only way 
one can honestly make a living by 
stealing is to keep bees. That’s a 
pleasant way to look at it—our bees 
steal nectar from our neighbors’ 
fields and gardens for miles around, 
then we sell their own nectar back 
to them, in the form of honey—after 
we have in turn stolen it from the 
bees, of course! 

Dr. Richard Taylor 
(Rhode Island Quarterly, September) 
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BEEKEEPING ON AN ISLAND 
by E. H. Smith 


North by west of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, lie the San Juan Islands. The 
Gulf and Islands in Canada lie north 
of them. The Gulf Islands are some- 
times referred to as the Canadian San 
Juans. 


Salt Spring Island is on the Can- 
adian side and is named from hav- 
ing Salt Springs originating in an 
underground bed of rock salt. The 
climate is said to be the best on the 
North American Continent, the winter 
being mild and the summers not too 
hot. It is mountainous with little land 
fit for agriculture. Most of the island 
is covered by the remains of logged- 
off coniferous forest. There are a few 
favorable beekeeping locations as in 
most cases the only forage is in the 
bush apart from forest trees and 
garden sources of honey. 


There are plentiful supplies of 
pollen mostly from broom which was 
introduced and has spread over most 
of the islands. Roughly small quanti- 
ties of honey are gathered from 
broom, willows, big leafed maple, 
dandelions, salal, chickweed, sweet 
cherry, apple, blackberry, flowering 
currant and pear. 


Holly has been introduced and the 
bees favor it when it is in bloom. 
There are several varities of clover 
but I have failed to find bees working 
on clover with the exception of a small 
experimental patch of sweet clover 
that I planted. 

Fulford Harbour 
B. C. 





Bees In The City 


Earl J. Moore in Moline, Illinois 
recently won an appeal in the Rock 
Island County Circuit Court from a 
$25 and cost fine which he had been 
assessed in Moline police court on a 
charge of keeping bees in the city 
limits. 

Judge George O. Hebel, in uphold- 
ing Moore’s appeal, ruled that the 
Moline city ordinance against beekeep- 
ing within the city limits merely pro- 
hibited keeping bees and, on its face, 
did not show why such activity should 
be illegal. Since the bees are not of- 
fensive to sight, smell, or sound it was 
impossible to declare them a nuisance. 
So it is rather doubtful if a city can 
make an ordinance that would stand 
up in court. 
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How To Do 


Slotting Bottom Bars 

Old frames with solid bottom bars 
may be slotted for new foundation 
with a power bench saw and a thick 
blade. One must be sure that each 
bottom bar has been nailed twice on 
both ends and that the nails will 
clear the saw kerf. The ripping fence 
of the saw should be adjusted so that 
the blade comes midway across the 
width of the bottom bar. Grasping the 
empty frame firmly in both hands at 
the top corners away from the blade, 
one may carefully lower the bottom 
bar over the saw and make the slot 
inside the end pieces, or may simply 
slide the bottom bar from one end 
to the other notching the end pieces. 
This notching makes little difference 
if the bottom bar has been nailed 
securely into the end pieces on both 
sides. When placing new foundation 
in old slotted bottom bar frames, 
propolis and wax which has become 
imbedded in the slot may be removed 
by the same process quickly and 
easily. 
J. Herbert Fretz 
South Dakota 





Separating Queen from Workers 
It is easy to make a nail comb, 
several 134 inch nails inserted in a 
small wooden block, each nail about 
as far from the other as the spaces 
in a queen excluder and this may 
be inserted through the wire of a 
queen mailing cage to separate the 
queen from the attendants. The queen 
may then be released into a gallon 
glass jar with a mouth large enough 
to insert the hand and the queen 
taken out to be clipped and returned 
to the same or to another cage. 
W. W. Ensminger, 
Fortson, Ga. 





Net Onion Bag for Wax Melting 

If some of your colonies are dead 
and the combs are moldy, you will 
want to melt them. Also, spring is 
the time to cull out drone combs, 
broken brood combs, etc., before they 
are filled with brood. Use a hatchet 
to get black brood combs out of the 
frames. To melt the combs, put a net 
onion bag (from the grocer) in a 
large boiler of water, fasten the top 
open with clothespins clipped to the 
top edge of the boiler and throw 
combs into the bag. As they melt, 
add more combs. When all seem to be 
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melted, lift the net bag out of the 
boiler and twist it, suspended above 
the water, to get the rest of the wax 
out. This is the simplest and best 
method I’ve found. You'll have a thick 
layer of clean wax hardened on the 
surface next morning. 

Richard Taylor 

(Rhode Island Quarterly) 





Novel Syphon 


For a syphon, take a piece of hose 
with a % inch opening similar to the 
hose used on an uncapping knife and 
stick the hose in whatever you wish 
to syphon, gasoline, water, what have 
you. Take a 16-ounce squeeze bottle 
squeeze it and ram the snout into one 
end of the hose, then release. It works 
like a charm. As soon as the squeeze 
bottle starts to fill with liquid, just 
pull it out of the hose and go on 
syphoning. 

This plastic bottle may also be 
filled with powdered soap, and when 
you squeeze it, it shoots out a fine 
powdery spray. It may also be used 
to get oil into a 4-cycle lawnmower by 
filling the bottle with oil and squirt- 
ing it into the crank case opening 
when the oil is needed. There are 
many uses for this item. 

Baxter Woodman 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Burlap Bag for Swarm 


There are many reports of how 
bees are taken out of trees. I call 
out the big fire truck. I got one 
swarm 40 feet high. They were 10 
feet from the trunk. Put the ladder 
of the truck under the bees. The limb 
was about the size of a 2-quart fruit 
can. 


Use a clean burlap bag turned in- 
side out so as to get it smooth. Now 
string the bag and put it around the 
limb and hold it with one hand and 
brush the bees down and turn them 
out on top of the hive and they will 
go in. Turn the big bag inside out 
again and that gets all of the bees. 

I receive calls to take yellow jack- 
ets, hornets, bumblebees and wasps. 
I gathered 18 swarms in the city 
and suburbs last year and gassed 7 
swarms in houses. The police and the 
fire department cooperate to 
them out of the city. 

Elwood D. Carey 
Elmira, New York 
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YOU CAN GET RID OF DISEASE 


For many years American foul- 
brood has been recognized as the bee- 
keeper’s worst enemy. This is partly 
due to the fact that the bacteria, 
which causes the disease, is able to 
withstand drying, is quite virulent 
and has a great ability to recur even 
when apparently disposed of. 

Since the organism travels chiefly 
in the honey and since bees have a 
characteristic of robbing food stores 
wherever possible, it means the dis- 
ease spreads very rapidly. When a 
colony succumbs to the disease and 
there are some stores left in the 
colony this is quickly robbed out by 
neighboring bees. Such outbreaks can 
be expected to occur nearly every 
year, in areas like southern British 
Columbia where a combination of win- 
ter environment and disease frequent- 
ly kills off a number of colonies and 
when such colonies are in out yards 
and may not be examined until they 
have had several days in which rob- 
bing might occur. 

Since the inauguration of the per- 
mit system for the sale of bee equip- 
ment, very little disease is spread by 
the transmission of the bacteria in 
used equipment. However, this too is 
a method of spread which must be 
considered as important. The above 
mentioned methods of dispersion are 
recalled at this time because it is 
around these features that our pro- 
gram of control is carefully framed. 

Previous to the acceptance of the 
drug-treating program, the only rec- 
ognized methods of control was that 
of boiling and burning, both of which 
were reasonably effective, provided all 
of the equipment was treated. For 
many years it was known that if only 
the equipment which showed disease 
was treated, there was a large per- 
centage of recurrence which followed 
rapidly. When one recognizes this 
feature it is apparent that only ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the disease 
can be diagnosed by regular inspec- 
tion methods. An estimated 25% or 
80% may be present but cannot be 
discerned; hence the recurrence of 
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disease in the balance of equipment 
which has not been boiled. It is pos- 
sible also that the recurrence may be 
traced to reinfection from the original 
or other nearby sources. Recognizing 
these features, it is easily apparent 
that we must add to or superimpose 
upon the boiling or burning methods, 
or other methods which will aid and 
abet these programs so as to clean 
up the disease. 

Having considered the above facts, 
all beekeepers should seriously con- 
sider the use of drugs and antibiotics 
in the control of their bee diseases. 
These drugs have been carefully 
studied and worked with by our au- 
thoritative research workers. Inter- 
pretation of this work is also done by 
other laboratories across the nation 
and in other countries. A study of re- 
search work and strict adherence to 
these recommendations will not only 
rescue the apiary industry from its 
serious problems but can lead to com- 
plete elimination of this and other bee 
diseases. It is pointed out that two 
of the important features of drug 
treatment are, first, the use of the 
proper material and secondly, the 
proper timing of its use. Whether 
you use sulfathiazole or terramycin 
in your treating program it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the amount of 
disease apparent in the colony be 
balanced by a treating program suf- 
ficient to clean up the outbreak. 

It is recommended that all obviously 
heavily infected combs containing 
scale be melted and replaced with 
foundation. Other combs which do not 
show scale but which we know from 
experience are still infected should be 
placed in strong colonies which have 
been fed in the beginning syrup 
treated with sulfathiazole and later 
treated with a terramycin dust so 
that they may be completely cleaned 
up and made free of the bacteria. 
Treatment with sulfathiazole should 
begin early in the season so that the 
colonies may profit by the extra sup- 
ply of syrup which is used as a car- 
rier for the drug. Later, about the 


beginning of the first flow of nectar, 
when the colonies have considerable 
strength, good results can be obtained 
by switching to a fifty-fifty per cent 
mixture of TM-5 with powdered 
sugar, using approximately 1 to 2 
tablespoonfuls over the top bars of 
each super of the brood chamber. It 
seems that in such a treating program 
the beekeeper should endeavor to have 
medicated food available to the brood 
continuously until well into the honey- 
flow, after which it is believed the 
youns are fed in part from fresh 
nectar which probably is not con- 
taminated with spores of the bacteria. 
As soon as the honey crop has been 
harvested, it would be well to thor- 
oughly dust the colonies once more 
befort putting them into winter quar- 
ters. If such a treating program is 
carried on, good results may be antici- 
pated. 

Some readers may be interested in 
knowing that under practical com- 
mercial conditions we now have on 
record many reports from beekeepers 
who have completely cleaned up their 
bee disease situation and have one or 
two years’ record of absolute freedom 
from infection. There are, of course, 
possibilities of failure in using drug- 
treating programs; however, if the 
beekeeper thoroughly recognizes the 
problems as well as the role the drug 
is to play in cleaning up his apiary, 
this writer believes control can be 
obtained, provided instructions are 
followed, each colony has bees suffi- 
cient to do the job, also that each of 
his colonies are headed by strong 
laying queens. 

Some of the areas of disappointment 
develop because the beekeeper expects 
to clean up colonies that are weak 
in bee power to start with, and pos- 
sibly have queens which are one and 
two years old and offer no challenge 
to the colony. Ample supplies of feed, 
of course, under a clean-up program 
are necessary and the feed should be 
of a healthy quality. 

Bee Wise 
B. C. Dept. of Agri. 
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Finding 


Queens 


by Glen Holterman 


Years ago we heard that finding a 
queen in a number of colonies is 
simple after you have found the lo- 
cation of the first one; that the rest 
of the queens in their own hives are 
likely to be in a similar place in their 
clusters at that particular time. 

We never gave it much thought 
then as we were too busy. Now, since 
finding queens is more or less of a 
daily diet with me, the correctness of 
this idea is quite apparent. Of course 
anything that disturbs the colony like 
robbing, too much smoke or a jar 
will spoil the pattern and then the 
queen may be anywhere. 

It is now my habit to start at one 
side of the hive and to continue across 
until the queen is found. It is a much 
shorter task to make room at the 
side, then quickly remove the two or 
three frames where she is likely to 
be. If you do not find her this way, 
these combs should be set out con- 


secutively on their bottom bars on 
the ground next to you and against 
the hive with only a little slant. 
Then if necessary you can pull each 
comb towards you like the leaves of 
a book just far enough to see between 
them using your hive tool as a prop 
for the first one. The queen will leave 
the bottom bar and be in the center 
of the comb where she is easy to see. 
When the combs are slanted close 
together low down this way, robbing 
cannot be started. The combs may be 
returned to the hive in their order. 
The first thing you learn in the 
South where I work in winter, is not 
to set combs out on the ends. The 
robbing season there is almost all 
year and combs on end are exposed 
and disorganized. When they are 
grouped low as a unit they guard 
themselves. 
Glen Holterman 
Waterford, Ontario 





Mice Control in the Apiary 


The control of mice in the apiary 
has cost me a lot in time and equip- 
ment and probably has done the same 
for you. 

To save this precious time and 
equipment, I made a bait box in each 
bee yard. It is constructed of an old 
hive body with a bottom board fixed 
so the mice can get in easy. Into this 
hive body with attached bottom board, 
I put two coffee cans and some old 
rags. Then I put on a telescope cover 
to keep the bait dry and attractive. 

The first thing in the fall after 
harvest, I fill one of these coffee cans 
with poison wheat. In about two or 
three months I check to see if there 
is still plenty of wheat and at this 
time I fill the second can with D-con. 
The reason for the lapse in time be- 
tween putting in the first poison 
wheat and then the D-con is to let the 
poison wheat get the most of the 
mice. The D-con will get the rest. 
D-con alone would do the job but it is 
less expensive to do it this way. I mix 
my own strychnine wheat and buy 
D-con concentrate and mix it with 
cracked corn which is a big saving in 
cost. 

I have had excellent results with 
this method of control and the cost 
of the bait is far less than the damage 
a few mice can do. 

Gene Sanders 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
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Experimenting with Foundation 


In a season which was good for 
drawing foundation in the San Luis 
Valley, I had a colony with which I 
experimented to see how much foun- 
dation they would draw. I traded for 
this colony in the spring and gave 
the farmer a 60-pound can of honey 


for it as he was tired of taking care 
of it. 

The bees were very dark. It had 
a double brood chamber. They had 
wintered well so they had lots of 
honey. 


About the last of June I put on a 
super of foundation although the 
honeyflow hadn’t yet started very 
well. By the time the season was 
ended about the middle of August, 
this colony had drawn four hive 
bodies of foundation of full depth 
combs. If our other bees had done as 
well there would be no question about 
meeting expenses. 

I run a 400 colony outfit near Cen- 
ter, Colorado. 

Ernest Harer 
Center, Colorado 





Reservoired Queens 


I recently finished making a num- 
ber of nuclei. They were built above 
the old colony with an excluder and 
one screen between the nucleus and 
the old colony. Acceptance of the 
queens varied in different yards con- 
siderably. 

I know that some recommend using 
double screens but my luck seems to 
have been best where the queens had 
been kept in a queen reservoir two 
or three days before introduction. 

R. L. Griggs 
Hancock, Iowa 


Electric Fence 


A commercial yard of fifty colonies hidden in the mountains near Los Angeles. The 
electric fence is to keep out bears. The extracting house is compact and screened. Supers 


are left at the yard. 


(Kopec Photo, Los Angeles) 
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Special Fen lures 





Although I have a great interest in 
food and its healthful and appetizing 
preparation, and I try to be alert to 
new methods and ideas, I have found 
no mention in my varied collections 
of cookbooks nor in magazines or 
newspapers of the use of honey in 
freezing fruits. The nutritionists tell 
us about the superiority of honey with 
its ease of digestibility and with its 
supply of vitamins and minerals com- 
pared to refined sugar with its 0-0-0 
vitamin content, so I have given quite 
a bit of time and thought and ex- 
perimentation to the use of honey in 
the preparation of various foods. 

For eight years I have 
experimented to find out the quantity, 
type of honey and methods to use in 


seven or 


Slice or cut strawberries in two. 


BEES IN THE FREEZER 


by Lucille Eisman 
(Organic Gardening and Farming, July, 1959) 


freezing fruits for our own use. Since 
my husband has kept bees for about 
twenty-five years, we have had the 
advantage of having large quantities 
of honey at our disposal, and because 
of this and because of our fondness 
for honey, my thrifty soul has urged 
me to use honey in many recipes. 
Some of the leading nutritionists 
who are interested in the use of nat- 
ural foods in the diet for maxi- 
mum good health advocate freezing 
fruits without the use of sugar or 
sugar syrup. This I agree with to a 
point, although I doubt if anyone has 
been able to freeze peaches, for in- 
stance, without sort of 
syrup along with some form of vita- 
min C (ascorbic acid) to keep them 


using some 


appetizing and edible upon thawing. 

In my experience I have found red 
and black raspberries and blackberries 
may be frozen very satisfactorily just 
as they are picked without the addi- 
tion of anything. In fact, since I know 
our berries are not sprayed and are as 
clean as the hand that picks them, I 
simply discard any that are crushed 
and place the perfect ones, unwashed, 
in a container and freeze—that’s all. 
When served, they may or may not 
be rinsed in cold water, but to me this 
seems unnecessary and undesirable. 
Why not eat them just as is without 
washing away some of the goodness? 

Strawberries may be sliced or sim- 
ply cut in two which is my favorite 
method and a little honey “drizzled” 


Drizzle on two ounces of honey. 
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peaches into slices. 


Pack peach slices tightly. 


over the berries. For our use about 
two ounces, or one-fourth cup of 
honey or less, to a pint freezer con- 
tainer of berry halves seems about 
right. Since we grow strawberries, 
too, they are picked carefully and are 
never muddy or dirty because the 
rows are mulched thickly and even a 
hard rain will not splash mud upon 
the berry plants. A good time to pick 
berries is in the early evening after 
the sun is off the plants and the ber- 
ries are somewhat cooled. 

I find it a pleasure to do the freez- 
ing in the evening, leaving the day- 
time hours for puttering about out- 
doors. The berries are not washed or 
soaked to death but are quickly rinsed 
with the sprayer at the kitchen sink, 
rinsing a quart or two at a time and 
being careful not to let them soak and 
become waterlogged and mushy. After 
rinsing, the hulls are removed and the 
berries are sliced into a large bowl. 
About three-fourths quart to a whole 
quart of strawberries as picked will be 
needed to fill a pint freezer container. 
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Honey syrup should be cool. 





Allow room in containers for expansion in freezer. 


After drizzling the honey upon them 
the berries are lightly turned with a 
big salad fork just enough to coat 
them evenly with the small amount of 
honey, one-fourth cup or less to the 
pint container. 

When strawberries frozen in this 
manner are served, they appear shiny, 
with a slight glaze, which looks most 
appetizing. In fact, since using honey 
for freezing and also on sliced fresh 
fruits we find that we object strenu- 
ously to the gritty sensation of partly 
undissolved sugar sprinkled on food. 
Strawberries frozen without honey 
have not been satisfactory to us be- 
cause they seem to sort of collapse 
upon thawing and look unappetizing 
and taste flat. 

Peaches are one of the fruits we 
have successfully frozen using a honey 
syrup. We never scald them to re- 
move the skin, but when fully ripe 
the varieties we grow may be peeled 
as easily as if first scalded. It seems 
foolhardy to heat the fruit then cool 
it—handling it so much that it may 


be bruised, to say nothing about the 
food value that may be lost in the 
process. I have also found that at 
times scalding the fruit cooks the part 
just under the skin ever so slightly 
leaving an unpleasant soft rim on the 
edge of the peach slices after they are 
thawed. 

I make up the honey syrup in plen- 
ty of time so that it may be thorough- 
ly cooled in the refrigerator before I 
am ready to use it. The proportions 
for the syrup are three parts of honey 
to five parts of warm water, warm 
enough to dissolve the honey, but not 
hot. I usually mix three cups of honey 
and five cups of water, making up 
quantities of two quarts at a time 
which will be sufficient. 

To prevent browning, some form 
of ascorbic acid (vitamin C) should 
be added to the cold syrup immedi- 
ately before slicing the peaches into 
it, not to the warm syrup when first 
prepared. Although commercial prep- 
arations can be used for this, and 

(Please turn the page) 
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usually in smaller quantities than rec- 
ommended in the directions, from a 
health standpoint a natural source of 
ascorbic acid is more desirable than a 
synthetic one. The juice of one or two 
lemons added to the two-quart syrup 
mixture will retard browning. I un- 
derstand that powdered or liquid rose 
hip concentrates, added in solution, 
will also serve. Try these natural 
sources of ascorbic acid with a small 
quantity of fruit first, then freeze it 
and thaw after a few days to deter- 
mine the amount necessary to use to 
avoid browning. 

The peeled peaches are sliced into 
a small amount of syrup and lemon 
juice directly into the freezer con- 
tainer. Pack the peach slices as tight- 
ly as possible without bruising or 
breaking them—remember you want 
to freeze fruit, not mostly syrup. Fill 


pint containers to about one-half inch 
from the top and quarts about three- 
fourths inch from the top. Add more 
honey syrup if necessary so that the 
fruit is covered with syrup; crumplea 
piece of parchment or cellophane on 
top to keep the fruit submerged in 
the honey syrup and put on the lid. 
There’s a nice art to filling the con- 
tainers full enough—but not too full 
—so that the syrup does not run over 
as the contents expand in freezing. It 
seems that every year I must learn 
this anew and every year I have a 
few sticky boxes in the freezer! 
One precaution must be taken into 
consideration in the use of honey for 
freezing fruits. Only the mild-fla- 
vored, high-quality honeys are suit- 
able for this purpose. In our locality 
this is the spring or early summer 
honey which is locust or clover honey. 


I have found that the honey harvested 
in the late summer or in the early fall 
usually has a more pronounced flavor 
which will overpower the delicate 
fruit flavors. In fact, a few years ago 
I had to discard some fruit I had pre- 
pared with fall honey because even 
to us the honey flavor was too dom- 
inant. So you see it is important to 
find a reliable source of good, mild- 
flavored honey, but you will be pleas- 
antly rewarded for any trouble you 
may take in order to obtain the prop- 
er honey for freezing fruits. 

On a cold winter morning what 
could better recall to the senses the 
fragrance of a ripe peach or a lus- 
cious strawberry and the humming of 
the honeybee while she is gathering 
nectar on a sunny summer day than 
a colorful dish of delectable honey- 
frozen fruit! 





BEEKEEPING IN NEW ZEALAND 


by John McFadzien 
Editor “The New Zealand Beekeeper” 


The Dominion of New Zealand is 
about the size of Colorado, but it is 
1000 miles long. If it were superim- 
posed on the United States, within its 
corresponding northern latitudes, it 
would reach almost up to Canada 
and almost down to Mexico. Sur- 
rounded as it is by the vast Pacific 
and with mountains rising to 12,000 
feet it has a mild insular climate, but 
enough contrasts in weather and ter- 
- rain to put some variety and piquancy 
into the lives of its two million people. 

We have about as many bees as 
Michigan, 180,000 colonies, and we 
produce 6000 tons of honey, more 
or less, each year. The principal 
source of nectar is white clover which 
abounds in the pastures of our sheep 
and dairy farmlands. (When your 
Dr. E. J. Dyce was here he was 
amazed to find sheep everywhere - 42 
millions of them.) There are numer- 
ous other nectar-bearing plants which 
have an influence on the character 
or quantity of honey produced, not- 
ably manuka, a native shrub which 
yields a honey something like the 
heather honey of Europe. 

Production methods are rather 
similar to those used in the United 
States. Commercial beekeepers oper- 
ate from 400 to 1000 hives with 
smaller part-time producers contrib- 
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uting a considerable part of the 
Dominion crop. Langstroth hives are 
universal and in most units outyards 
of 20 to 50 colonies are worked from 
a central extracting plant. The honey 
is brought in by truck, warmed in the 
hot room, extracted in a machine of 
the basket, semi-radial, or radial type, 
and run from the tanks into 60-pound 
tins for storage. This bulk honey is 
either held to be repacked as re- 
quired for the retail trade (mostly as 
granulated honey in one-pound car- 
tons) or dispatched to the pooling 
organization. 

This latter organization (the N. Z. 
Honey Marketing Authority), which 
is operated by producers under the 
provisions of the Primary Products 
Marketing Act, is entrusted with the 
export market and also sells on the 
local market at its discretion. It is 
supported by a levy of a penny per 
pound on all honey sold by producers 
outside the pool - an acknowledge- 
ment from the industry of the Au- 
thority’s value in stabilizing the 
honey market. 

The Government Department of 
Agriculture provides an excellent in- 
struction and inspection service for 
beekeepers through its Apiary Sec- 
tion. There is no Acarine disease in 


the country and American foulbrood 
is controlled at a low incidence by a 
policy of burning diseased bees and 
combs and sterilizing the gear. The 
use of drugs for treating disease is 
not approved. 

In recent years the danger from 
poisonous pesticides has reared its 
ugly head and a few minor catastro- 
phes have occurred but generally 
speaking farmers are aware of the 
danger and co-operate well with bee- 
keepers. There are regulations which 
give a measure of protection to bees 
and a more comprehensive system of 
controlling agricultural chemicals is 
now being introduced. 

The hazards of disease and chemi- 
cals and variable weather give bee- 
keeping in New Zealand some uncer- 
tainty as a vocation. But the industry 
as a whole is on fairly firm ground. 
Three parts of our production is 
used within the Dominion (equal to 
four pounds per head per year), the 
population is expanding, and our 
honey is acceptable on world markets. 
Moreover, in our agricultural econ- 
omy the value of bees as pollinating 
agents is becoming more widely rec- 
ognized. For beekeepers who like 
their bees, there will be an adequate 
livelihood in this country for many 
years to come. 
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An apiary in Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 


By % 


M. G. Gordon apiary in New Zealand. 


Installing package bees in a southern New Zealand apiary. 


Apiary on a sheep farm, white clover at the left. 


Concrete posts made like hives, even with stones on top. Top 


right hand grip is the letter box. 





Future Farmers Promote Beekeeping 

The Lake Weir Florida Chapter of 
F.F.A. has been selected to provide 
the exhibit at the National Conven- 
tion in Kansas City, Oct. 11-14. 


The theme will be beekeeping in 
Florida by the F.F.A. This shows 
the effect of the efforts of the educa- 
tional authorities in Florida includ- 
ing our friend J. D. Haynie, exten- 
sion beekeeper at Gainesville. 
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_ . of Sbewost — 


Bee Book On The Tropics 
Spending much of his time in 
Africa, particularly Tanganyika in 
Government work in beekeeping after 
a BSc in Forestry in Aberdeen, 
Francis G. Smith is well equipped to 
write a book on beekeeping in the 
Tropics. The title of his 250 page 
cloth bound book “Beekeeping in the 
Tropics” is published by Longmans 
Green & Co. of 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18 at a price of $11.25. 


The book has little to do with primi- 
tive African honey taking but is 
more devoted to instructions on how 
to keep bees in a modern way in the 
tropics, advantages and pitfalls, 
anatomy, equipment and management. 
Then there is the removal and pack- 
aging of honey. For the tropic bee- 
keeper it is of much value; to the 
casual reader it offers an insight into 
tropical beekeeping. It is well illus- 
trated. Copies should be ordered 
direct from the publisher. 
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Sobatia, Sf Sn formation 


EDITOR, Robert Banker 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota 





Dr. Brian Hocking, University of Alberta, and experimental bees. 


Will Fried Bees Replace Your Sirloin Steak? 


by Catherine Philip 


It’s like throwing $4 million in the 
garbage every fall when the Prairie 
province apiarists use calcium cya- 
nide in the fall to destroy colonies of 
bees and brood. 

Dr. Brian Hocking, professor of 
entomology at the University of Al- 
berta, decided in 1956 that this was a 
waste of food and he started a re- 
search project to investigate the value 
of the larvae and pupae of the honey 
bee as a food product. 

He found that brood and larvae 
have the protein content of beefsteak 
and 10 times the vitamin D. equiva- 
lent of cod liver oil. Dr. Hocking 
says “We have about 50 more years 
of steaks and then perhaps we’ll 
have to explore other sources of 
animal protein. Whether we like it or 
not, our exploding population may 
have to turn vegetarian.” 

Dr. Hocking believes that bee brood 
could be prepared, marketed and con- 
sumed in North America. Internation- 
ally acclaimed for his research on 
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mosquito control, northern black 
flies and measuring the speed of in- 
sect flight, Dr. Hocking began the 
research he says “Because my Scots 
nature makes me hate to see anything 
thrown away.” 

Colonies of bees will survive winter 
throughout most of Canada and the 
States. In the Prairie Provinces and 
in northern British Columbia, how- 
ever, a hundred tons of bee brood and 
over five times that amount of adult 
hees are destroyed each fall and new 
colonies are installed as packages in 
the spring. 

Dr. Hocking’s first step in research 
was to make a chemical analysis of 
the insects. With a grant from the 
University of Alberta and assisted by 
Fumio Matsumura, a graduate stud- 
ent in entomology, both the larvae 
and the pupae of bees were examined 
and they found that the larvae are 
16% protein, the pupae 18%. The fat 
value of the larvae 4%, pupae 24%. 

Bee brood has twice the amount of 


vitamin A as egg yolk and 1/10 the 
content of cod liver oil. Vitamin D, 
the nutrient necessary for teeth and 
bones, is 10 times stronger in bee 
brood than in cod liver oil. 

Encouraged by his findings, Dr. 
Hocking proceeded to search for a 
method of processing bees for market 
The fresher they are the better. They 
must be preserved within 24 hours 
after killing. 

He experimented with pickling 
them in vinegar and salting them. 
But although this preserved them, 
the flavor was poor. He finally dis- 
covered that if they were quick frozen 
or dried in an oven, they may be pre- 
served for an indefinite period of 
time. 

He wanted to find a technique that 
would make them palatable so he 
sought the help of Hazel McIntyre, 
director of household economics at the 
University. 

She took some of the bees to her 
department and she and her staff ex- 
perimented with various cooking tech- 
niques. They selected pan frying in 
butter, baking and deep-fat frying 
as being the most palatable. 

A taste panel consisting of two 
home economists, two entomologists, 
a biochemist and a dairy chemist 
nibbled the bees and voted for their 
preferences. The three men listed 
deep fat-frying, frying in butter and 
baking in that order. The three 
women reversed the order, preferring 
the baking method. 

Hocking offers no scientific opinion 
on the difference, but says “Maybe 
the ladies were concerned over their 
waistlines.” 

The finished product bears little 
resemblance to a bee. It is dry and 
flaky like a piece of breakfast 
cereal. The taste is different. The 
opinion of the flavor: “Like pork 
cracklings,” “nutty,” “caramelized,” 
“shrimp-like.” Hocking says they 
taste like bees. Also its light flaky 
texture would make it an ideal fish 
food. The adult bees may also make 
an excellent animal food. 

(From the Financial Post, Toronto, 
Ont. with permission from Robert L. 
Perry, Assistant News Editor) 
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U. S. Exhibit at the British Food Fair in London. Left to right, Marvin Webster, U.S.D.A. 


for the U. S. Exhibit 


R. E. Morrison of L. Gavin & Co. Ltd.; G. J. Bridge of Frank Fehr, 


London; and J. E. Sherwood, Bear Honey Co., Isleworth, Middlesex. 


The U. S. honey section drew thousands of visitors each day. 


Left to right, R. N 


Anderson from U. S. Embassy, London; G. L. Vincent, Kimpton Bros., London; R. E. Morrison, 
L. Gavin & Co.; and Millard Coggshall, Chairman, Honey Industry Council of America. 


The British Honey Market 
Has Good Potential For American Honey 


American honey producers have an 
excellent opportunity for an attrac- 
tively-packaged high quality product 
in the United Kingdom. This is the 


opinion from many contracts with 
the British public and trade interests 
in the honey section of the U.S. Ex- 
hibit in the 1960 British Food Fair 
in London, September 1-17. 

U. S. officials at the Fair say that 
the British honey market is dis- 
criminating. To meet competition 
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from other honey exporters now sell- 
ing successfully in the United King- 
dom market, it is necessary to sell the 
product under brand labels that will 
identify it as a high quality Ameri- 
can honey rather than under the gen- 
eral designation of “imported” honey. 
This can be done either if the honey 
is exported in retail packages or 
shipped in bulk and repacked under 
U.S. labels under license. 

A new feature of the U.S. partici- 


pation in the 1960 Food Fair was a 
special sales promotion and advertis- 
ing program. Under this program, 
honey was sold at less than the regu- 
lar retail cost to consumers who 
brought to the honey stand coupons 
clipped from newspapers. ‘The price 
on honey was reduced six per cent per 
unit, approximately 6 cents in U.S. 
money. The response to this activity 
was good. During the first day of the 
Fair, the available honey supply was 
sold in less than three hours. Indi- 
vidual sales were made to British 
visitors at a rate of one per minute. 

Both consumer and trade repre- 
sentatives expressed interest in the 
advances made by the U.S. industry 
on packaging honey. The packages are 
of convenient size, attractively 
labeled in bright colors, and are of 
new types, such as the plastic squeeze 
bottles, the flat top containers, etc. 

(Foreign Agricultural Service U. S. 
D. A.) 





Commemorative Stamp for the 
Beekeeping Industry 

On August 1, the Honey Industry 
Council (the Federation, Bee In- 
dustries Association, National Honey 
Packers and Dealers, and the Bee 
Breeders Association), sent a request 
to the Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Com- 
mittee proposing that a special com- 
memorative stamp be issued honor- 
ing the beekeeping industry. The 
stamp is proposed on the basis that 
beekeeping is as old as the history 
of man and that honey is one of the 
world’s finest natural foods and that 
the pollination value of the honey bee 
is indispensable in modern agriculture 
and beeswax is an important indus- 
trial product. 

In a letter from F. H. Mattutat of 
the R. B. Willson Co., Inc., he says: 
“The commemorative stamp plan was 
the basis of my article in the April 
issue and, now that this formal re- 
quest has been made, it has been re- 
ceived enthusiastically and has met 
with universal approval. Now, that 
the request is in the hands of Frank- 
lin R. Bruns, Jr., director of the Divi- 
sion of Philately of the Post Office 
Department, Washington 25, D.C., it 
is time that our state organizations, 
and also individuals ask their senators 
and Congressmen to help get ap- 
proval for the stamp.” 

So far the Division has not prom- 
ised any action so it is important that 
we keep the Division aware of our be- 
lief that such a stamp would certainly 
be just as valuable as many of those 
that have been produced for other 
national industries and events. 
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Southern States Beekeepers Federation 
November 14-15, Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Perhaps you can meet your friends 
on Sunday, November 13, for sight 
seeing and visiting. Although the 
Hotel Patten is headquarters, the 
nearby hotel, the Plaza and the Ross, 
are cooperating. This is a big meet- 
ing. 32 states and foreign countries 
were represented one year. There is 
ample space, without charge, for dis- 
plays of equipment, books, magazines, 
honey and other items. Ship your 
material to yourself at Hotel Patten, 
marked “Hold for Beekeepers Con- 

vention”; or bring it with you. 

Door prizes are always interesting 
and two drawings are _ scheduled. 
Those who wish to donate prizes write 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Hugh V. 
Maddox, 91 South Crest Road, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Mail your prizes or 
bring them with you. 


MONDAY MORNING 
NOVEMBER 14 
§:00-10 :00— 

Registration 

:00— 

Call to Order by President Jensen 

Invocation—Ray B. Slagel, A Bee- 
Ginner, Chattanooga Area Bee- 
keepers Association 

Address of Welcome—Leslie H. 
Little, State Apiarist, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Response and Remarks—Dr. F. E. 
Guyton, Professor of Apiculture, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala- 
bama 

The President’s 
Jensen 

Roll Call by States 

Report of State Vice Presidents 

Appointment of Committees 

10 :00— 

The Effects of Chemicals, Drugs 
and Antibiotics Used in Beekeep- 
ing Practices—Dr. Clayton L. 
Farrar, Head, Bee Culture Sec- 
tion, U. S. D. A., Madison, Wis- 
consin 

Questions and Answers 

11:30— 
Adjourn for Lunch 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 
1:00— 

Royal Jelly Research—R. B. Wilil- 
son, Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors, Royal Jelly Research Foun- 
dation, New York 


Address—Eugene 
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:30— 


The Services of the American 
Honey Institute—Mrs. Harriet 
Grace, Director, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


:00— 


Honey and its Uses as Food—Miss 
Eleanor Birdsong, University of 
Tennessee Marketing-Consumer 
Information 

Refreshment Break 


:45— 


Winter Beekeeping Management— 
W. A. Stephen, Extension Bee- 
keeper, State College, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


:30— 


The Kentucky Program for Bee- 
keepers—Tommy Hines, State 
Apiarist, Morgantown, Ky. 

Dr. W. E Dunham and Charles 
Reese of Ohio State University 
are coming and will be assigned a 
place on the program 

Questions and Answers 


:00— 


Social Hour 
MONDAY EVENING 


:30— 


Annual Banquet Hotel Patten 

Master of Ceremonies—Alan Root, 
General Manager, The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio 

Invocation—O. L. Pearson, 
President, Chattanooga 
Beekeepers Association 

Guest of Honor—Miss Monicca Mc- 
Nutt, American Honey Queen, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Miss Betty Myers, Chattanooga 
Honey Queen Harrison, Tennes- 
see 

Elements to Consider in Market- 
ing Honey—C. D. Floyd, Chair- 
man, Marketing Committee, 
American Beekeeping Federation 
and Supervisor, Section of Api- 
ary Inspection, St. Paul, Minn. 

Questions and Answers 

Door Prizes 

TUESDAY MORNING 
NOVEMBER 15 


Past 
Area 


:00— 


Call to Order by president Jensen 

Beekeeping with Drugs—Walter T. 
Kelley, President, The Walter T. 
Kelley Company, Clarkson, Ken- 
tucky 


:30— 


The Honey Industry Council, What 
it is and what it is doing for 
You—Millard Coggshall, Chair- 


man, Honey Industry Council of 
America, Minneola, Florida 
Questions and Answers 
Refreshment Break 
10:15— 

Greetings from the American Bee- 
keeping Federation—L. R. Budge, 
President, Malad, Idaho 

10 :30— 
Producing and Packing Southern 
Honey—Harvey F. York, Jr.,— 
President, York Bee Company, 
Jesup, Ga. 

11:00— 

The Bee Quizz—John Amos, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

Report of Committees 

Adjourn for Lunch 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

1:00— 

This entire session will be devoted 
to a study of Queens and Pack- 
age Bees. 

Moderators—Leslie H. Little and 
N. C. Jensen 

A Queen Breeding Program for the 
Production of Section Comb and 
Cut Comb Honey—Carl E. Kil- 
lion 

The Hybrid Story—Garnett Puett 

Side Lights, Experiences and Opin- 
ions—J. F. McVay 

Clipping and Marking Queens—J. 
G. Rossman 

The Evolution and Standardization 
of the Combless Package Ship- 
ping Cage—Paul Cutts 

Panel: York, Wilbanks, Bessonet, 
Cutts, Wicht, Killion, Weaver, 
Rossman, Puett, Miller, Jensen, 
Reams, Stover, Lott, Bordelon, 
McCary, Kelley. Other queen 
breeders and package bee sup- 
pliers present will be asked to 
participate. 

Door Prizes 

Adjourn until 1961 





Illinois State 70th Annual 

St. Nicholas Hotel, 

Springfield, Nov. 5-6 
Dr. V. G. Milum of the University 
of Illinois will give “Apiculture In 
Europe” illustrated by colored slides, 
with a travelogue of his recent Euro- 
pean tour at the banquet. Dr. G. H. 
Cale, Jr., will speak on Hybrid bees. 
Chief Inspector for Illinois, Carl E. 
Killion is scheduled for “What’s in 
the Future for Illinois Beekeepers.” 
J. A. Ewing, Agricultural Statistician 


American Bee Journal 





in charge of Illinois Cooperative Crop 
Reporting Service will be on hand to 
give visitors a peek at his office at 
work. Banquet will be held the even- 
ing of the 5th. 

Hoyt Taylor, Sec. 

Pleasant Plains, Ill. 





Midwestern Association 
Kansas City, November 13th 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting in 
the I.0.0.F. Hall, 812 Westport Road, 
Kansas City, Missouri, at 2:30 P.M., 
Sunday, November 13. Nomination of 
officers will be held. There will be a 
speaker; also the usual question and 
answer session. Refreshments will be 
served. Please attend. Everyone wel- 
come. 
James A. Worrel 
Secretary 





Minnesota State Association 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, 
December 3rd 
The Minnesota Association will hold 
its winter meeting on December 3, at 
the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, with 
the program commencing promptly at 

10 a.m. 

Walter Sundberg, chairman of the 
Registration Revision Committee will 
give a detailed report on the meeting 
with the Interim Committee and the 


recommended changes that were made 
by our committee. C. D. Floyd will 
report on National Marketing and 
Federation Report. Glen McCoy, 
chairman of the Honey Grade Com- 
mittee will report on the decision of 
his committee. Dr. Thomas Gochnauer 
will speak on “Residues in hone.” 
Dr. Cole will address the group on a 
subject of his choosing. 

A number of beekeepers will speak 
on a topic “Practical Practices by 
Beekeepers” which promises to be 
very instructive. 

The usual business meeting with 
election of officers and the various 
committees making their reports will 
complete the afternoon program. The 
evening banquet with colored slides 
shown by Charley Hofmann will com- 
plete the day. Each member is urged 
to get one new member before this 
meeting and all dues should be paid 
by November 1 so the names may be 
included in the Directory. 

F. Q. Bunch 
Sec’y. 





Alabama State Association 
Holiday Inn, Montgomery, 
Nov. 17-18 
The Alabama State Association 
will have its annual meeting at the 
Holiday Inn, on the outskirts of Mont- 


gomery, on November 17th and 18th. 
This follows the Southern States 
Federation meetings in Chattanooga 
on the 14th and 15th, allowing a day 


‘for a leisurely drive down to Mont- 


gomery. Many of those who attend the 
Federation meetings therefore can 
take in the meeting at Montgomery 
also. An interesting program has been 
set up for all those who come. 
Clinton C. Berry 

Montgomery 





Northeastern Kansas 

Muncie, Kansas, November 6th 

All members of the Northeastern 
Kansas Association and any others 
interested, are cordially invited to at- 
tend the next meeting of the associa- 
tion to be held Sunday, Nov. 6th, 
2:30 P.M. at the home of the presi- 
dent and his wife, Mr. & Mrs. May- 
nard D. Curtis, 9505 Kansas Ave., 
Muncie, Kansas. 

Mr. James F. Wilson of Kansas 
City, Kansas will give a rebuttal to 
the Kansas City Star on the subject 
“Do Bees Harm Vegetation, or Carry 
Disease Germs to Man?” 

Films will then be shown (1) The 
Honey Bee, (2) An entertaining film 
by the Adams Dairy Co. 

Refreshments will be served fol- 
lowing..adjournment of the meeting. 
Association Editor R. F. Ferguson 





KENTUCKY BEEKEEPERS ANNUAL PICNIC—Reported by Wm. G. Eaton, Apiarist, Ky. Dept. of Agri., Frankfort, Ky. 
Approximately one-hundred enthusiastic beekeepers attended the annual Beekeepers’ Picnic, at Morris Black’s HILLSIDE HONEY FARM, 
Defoe, on July 4, sponsored by the State Association in cooperation with the Kentucky Department of Agriculture. 
Perhaps the program highlight was the outlining of the new service program for beekeepers, which was inaugurated by the Ken- 
tucky Department of Agriculture on July 1. The program as outlined by State Apiarist, Tommy Hines, Morgantown, consists of service and pro- 


motion aimed at helping the 


‘sideline’ beekeeper. 


Although beekeeping is generally regoerded as a minor industry in Kentucky, it is the belief of most leaders that beekeeping can be 
promoted so it will raise farm income in many areas through increased honey production and pollination of field crops, vegetables and 


fruits. 


The new program consists of organization for 


importance of bee culture, and 


beekeepers, instruction in proper 


management 
informing beekeepers on the necessity for, and methods of, effective disease control. 


practices, publicizing the economic 


Beekeepers are enthusiastic at having the first full-time promotional program in the history of the state. It is headed by Coburn 
Gayle, Department Entomologist; Tommy Hines, State Apiarist; and William G. Eaton, Assistant Apiarist. 


Group demonstration by Morris Black, Defoe, who operates 
HILLSIDE HONEY FARMS. Black is one of Kentucky's leading com- 


mercial operators. 
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partment 
Apiarist. 


Left to right Tommy Hines, Morgantown, State Apiarist; Mr. & 
Mrs. Walter T. Kelley, Clarkson, Ky.; Coburn Gayle, Lexington, De- 
Entomologist; 


William G. Eaton, Winchester, Assistant 





Idaho Honey Producers 
Boise, Nov. 18-19 

At a meeting of the officers of the 
Idaho State Honey Producers As- 
sociation it was decided to hold the 
annual convention at Boise, Nov. 18th 
and 19th. A newsletter will be sent 
to all members of the association and 
to all licensed beekeepers of the state. 
Orville C. Cox 
Sec. Treas. 





Southeastern Minnesota Association 
Zumbrota, November 19th 

The annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Minn. Association will be at 
Zumbrota in the R.E.A. Community 
room on Nov. 19th. The meeting will 
start at 10:00 A.M. The meeting will 
be adjourned at 12:00 noon and ar- 
rangments have been made for all at- 
tending to have dinner at Ray’s Cafe 
in their new dining room. This will be 
an opportune time to take your wife 
out to that dinner you have been 
promising her and take in the bee- 
keepers meeting at the same time. 
Lyle Dankers 
Sec. Treas. 
Goodhue 





Washington State Association 
Everett, Dec. 2-3 

The annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Association will be in 
Everett, at the Monte Cristo Hotel, 
on December 2nd and 3rd. 
Mrs. E. B. Purchase 
Sec. Treas. 
Wapato 





Oregon State Association 
Eugene, Dec. 2-5 

The annual convention of the Ore- 
gon State Association will be on Dec. 
2nd and 3rd. The Lane County bee- 
keepers will be host to the Associa- 
tion, at the Osborn Hotel in Eugene. 
The program promises to be an out- 
standing one, worthwhile to anyone 
interested in bees. 
Oliver Petty 
Sec. 
Albany 





Apimondia International Week 
November 13 - 20 


The International Organization of 
Beekeepers, “Apimondia,” through its 
secretary A. Zappi Recordati is sug- 
gesting an International Beekeepers’ 
week. The dates set are from Novem- 
ber 13 to November 20. During this 
week it is urged that beekeepers 
everywhere make extra special efforts 
to publicize beekeeping, beekeepers 
and honey. 
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Articles, lectures, leaflets, films, 
and charitable donations of honey at 
this time are recommended as being 
especially opportune. 





Worcester County (Mass.) 
Northboro, Nov. 19th 


The November meeting of the Wor- 
cester County Association will be in 
the Northboro Historical Society Hall, 
at the corner of Main and School 
Streets in Northboro, on Nov. 19th. 
A Thanksgiving dinner will be served 
at 6:30 p.m. 

Glenn T. McLain, Jr. 





Montgomery County (Pennsylvania) 
Trappe (Collegeville) Nov. 10th 
The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Montgomery, Pa., Association, 
will be on November 10th, at 7 p.m., 
at the home of Mrs. Moorehead, 40 
First Ave., Trappe, near Collegeville, 
Route 422. Banquet tickets $2.50 each. 
A program of interest to all has been 
planned. There will be an election of 
officers and a short business meeting 
after the banquet. Please make reser- 
vations with the secretary before Nov. 
1, with payment. Bring your family 
and friends. 
Mrs. A. C. Storm, Sec. 
637 Morristown Ri., 
Horsham, Pa 





Wyoming Annual 

Worland, Dec. 2-3 

The Wyoming State 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Washakie Hotel, Worland, Dec. 2nd 
and 3rd. Speakers will include Loyd 
Graham, State Apiary Inspector from 


Association 


PENNSYLVANIA HONEY QUEEN, Freya L. Schmidt, Boalsburg, Crowned August 20th 
at the annual summer meeting of the State Association at Penn. State University. W. W. 


Clarke, left, Extension Specialist and E. J. Anderson, apiarist at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Montana; John Hitchcock from the 
Bee Culture Lab in Laramie; Percy 
Kirk, State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture; and Everett Spackman, State 
Entomologist. 

Walter M. Fliegner 

Sec., Riverton 





Montana Annual 
Livingston, Dec. 2-3 

The Montana State Association will 
hold its annual convention, Dec. 2nd 
and 3rd, at 9 a.m. in Livingston with 
headquarters in the Murry Hotel and 
meetings across the street in the 
Masonic Temple Building. 

Prominent speakers will be on the 
program; also reports and general 
discussions of problems facing Mon- 
tana beekeepers and the industry. 
Labor and time saving devices de- 
veloped by Montana beekeepers will 
be on display at Hall’s Honey House. 
Banquet and entertainment Friday 
evening, Dec. 2nd. All beekeepers and 
friends cordially invited. 
Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Sec. and 
Lester W. Hall, Program Chairman 





Federation Convention 
Feb. 1-3, Omaha 

The annual convention of the 
American Beekeeping Federation will 
be on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Feb. list, 2nd 3rd at the 
Hotel Paxton in Omaha, Neb. The 
executive meetings and affiliated 
organizations will meet on Monday, 
Tuesday and Saturday. The banquet 
will be on Friday evening. The com- 
plete program will be announced later. 
Henry W. Hansen 
Chairman 


and 
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FEDERATION NEWS 
by Joe Moffett 


Plan to attend Omaha convention. 
Meet your friends and fellow bee- 
keepers at the Paxton Hotel in Oma- 
ha. The National Convention will be 
from January 30 to February 4. On 
January 30 and 31 the apiary in- 
spectors and bee research groups will 
hold meetings and hear interesting 
talks. The main convention dates are 
February 1 through February 3. 

Henry Hansen and Charlie Moos- 
man have a top-notch program lined 
up. Let’s make this the best conven- 
tion yet. 


Two more insurance claims paid. 
Unfortunately, two more beekeepers 
have passed on to a better world. Dur- 
ing the past month the beneficiaries 
of Conrad Wieneke and Wave Verkler 
each received $2,500 from the group 
life insurance plan sponsored by the 
Federation. A total of $12,500 has 
been paid to the beneficiaries of 4 
policy holders. We now have 224 paid 
policy holders. 


Liability insurance plan underway. 
Several beekeepers have taken the 
liability insurance offered by the 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers In- 
demnity Exchange. We hope to have 
a representative of this company at 
Omaha. The details of the plan can 
then be explained. 


Several states to send queens to 
Omaha. Honey Queens have already 
been selected in some states to com- 
pete for the national title in Omaha. 
Other Queens wiil be chosen in the 
near future. Considerable publicity 
can be obtained for honey in each 
state by these Queens. 


Tell your directors what you want. 
By the time the Federation meets at 
Omaha there will be a new adminis- 
tration in Washington. There may be 
big changes in farm programs. 

What programs should the Federa- 
tion try to have enacted? You and 
your directors decide. If you cannot 
come to Omaha in person, tell your 
wishes to your director. Your state 
association can also vote and send 
recommendations to the National Con- 
vention. 

Membership continues to climb. As 
this is being written (October 8) 
there are 767 paid-up 1960 members. 
This is a big increase over last year. 

Help your organization continue to 
grow. Join your fellow beekeepers in 
the growing Federation. Minimum 
dues are $3.00 with a suggested pay- 
ment of 4c a colony for beekeepers 
having over 75 colonies. 
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L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD for human food 


ANTLES & McCORMICK, INC. 
1908 Fruitvale Blvd. Yakima, Wash. 

















Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
We can still supply a limited 
number of young queens. 


PRICES 

1-9 $1.00 
10 - 49 .90 
50 up .80 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 
Georgia 


Claxton 

















BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 
Science is international. So is Bee 
Werld, a scientific journal published 
monthly by the Bee Research Associa- 
tion. Editor Dr. Eva Crane. 
Subscription $6.00 a year. 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 


L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 


FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 
PORTLAND NATURAL FOODS 


5001 N. E. Prescott Portland, Oregon 








BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
Thanks for your patronage in 1960. 
Now booking orders for 1961. 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 

















ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.10 
W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg 





American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming ine. 

Explains the growing meat Sun indes 
Non-fancy. st. 1931. 3 years 

$2.00; 1 year $1.00: Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. 5S. Warrenton, Missouri 

















RENEW YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


For a Brand New, Exciting Year 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 

















We wish to thank each and every one 
of our (a for a very good sea- 
== this being our 34th one sh 


es and queens. Our Mott denis 
7 . 


s. Write for prices for ’61. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
P.O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 


J. L. O°'FERRELL & SONS 
409 O’FERRELL ST. 
GREENSBORO, ~~ & 

LA BELLE, FLA. 

Dadant Midnite Hybrid Queens 
$1.75 ea. 

















FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look it Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 








HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades - Top Prices. 


HONEY OMP. 
2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

















PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 
C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 





Queens Still Available 
Dadant Starline Hybrid 
1-25 $1.30; 25-99 $1.20;100 up $1.00 
Jensen’s Magnolia State 
1-25 $1.00; 25-99 90c; 100 up 80c 
JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss. 

















RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW 
For a brand new, exciting year. 
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Idaho Honey Producers 
Boise, Nov. 18-19 

At a meeting of the officers of the 
Idaho State Honey Producers As- 
sociation it was decided to hold the 
annual convention at Boise, Nov. 18th 
and 19th. A newsletter will be sent 
to all members of the association and 
to all licensed beekeepers of the state. 
Orville C. Cox 
Sec. Treas. 





Southeastern Minnesota Association 
Zumbrota, November 19th 

The annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Minn. Association will be at 
Zumbrota in the R.E.A. Community 
room on Nov. 19th. The meeting will 
start at 10:00 A.M. The meeting will 
'e adjourned at 12:00 noon and ar- 
angments have been made for all at- 
tending to have dinner at Ray’s Cafe 
in their new dining room. This will be 
an opportune time to take your wife 
out to that dinner you have been 
promising her and take in the bee- 
keepers meeting at the same time. 
Lyle Dankers 
Sec. Treas. 
Goodhue 





Washington State Association 
Everett, Dec. 2-3 

The annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Association will be in 
Everett, at the Monte Cristo Hotel, 
on December 2nd and 3rd. 
Mrs. E. B. Purchase 
Sec. Treas. 
Wapato 





Oregon State Association 
Eugene, Dec. 2-3 

The annual convention of the Ore- 
gon State Association will be on Dec. 
2nd and 3rd. The Lane County bee- 
keepers will be host to the Associa- 
tion, at the Osborn Hotel in Eugene. 
The program promises to be an out- 
standing one, worthwhile to anyone 
interested in bees. 
Oliver Petty 
Sec. 
Albany 





Apimondia International Week 
November 13 - 20 


The International Organization of 
Beekeepers, “Apimondia,” through its 
secretary A. Zappi Recordati is sug- 
gesting an International Beekeepers’ 
week. The dates set are from Novem- 
ber 13 to November 20. During this 
week it is urged that beekeepers 
everywhere make extra special efforts 
to publicize beekeeping, beekeepers 
and honey. 
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Articles, lectures, leaflets, films, 
and charitable donations of honey at 
this time are recommended as being 
especially opportune. 





Worcester County (Mass.) 
Northboro, Nov. 19th 


The November meeting of the Wor- 
cester County Association will be in 
the Northboro Historical Society Hall, 
at the corner of Main and School 
Streets in Northboro, on Nov. 19th. 
A Thanksgiving dinner will be served 
at 6:30 p.m. 

Glenn T. McLain, Jr. 





Montgomery County (Pennsylvania) 
Trappe (Collegeville) Nov. 10th 
The annual meeting and banquet of 

the Montgomery, Pa., Association, 
will be on November 10th, at 7 p.m., 
at the home of Mrs. Moorehead, 40 
First Ave., Trappe, near Collegeville, 
Route 422. Banquet tickets $2.50 each. 
A program of interest to all has been 
planned. There will be an election of 
officers and a short business meeting 
after the banquet. Please make reser- 
vations with the secretary before Nov. 
1, with payment. Bring your family 
and friends. 

Mrs. A. C. Storm, Sec. 

637 Morristown Rd., 

Horsham, Pa. 





Wyoming Annual 
Worland, Dec. 2-3 


The Wyoming State 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Washakie Hotel, Worland, Dec. 2nd 
and 3rd. Speakers will include Loyd 
Graham, State Apiary Inspector from 


Association 


a uf 
PENNSYLVANIA HONEY QUEEN, Freya L. Schmidt, Boalsburg, Crowned August 20th 
at the annual summer meeting of the State Association at Penn. State University. W. W. 


Clarke, left, Extension Specialist and E. J. Anderson, apiarist at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Montana; John Hitchcock from the 
Bee Culture Lab in Laramie; Percy 
Kirk, State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture; and Everett Spackman, State 
Entomologist. 

Walter M. Fliegner 

Sec., Riverton 





Montana Annual 
Livingston, Dec. 2-3 

The Montana State Association will 
hold its annual convention, Dec. 2nd 
and 3rd, at 9 a.m. in Livingston with 
headquarters in the Murry Hotel and 
meetings across the street in the 
Masonic Temple Building. 

Prominent speakers will be on the 
program; also reports and general 
discussions of problems facing Mon- 
tana beekeepers and the industry. 
Labor and time saving devices de- 
veloped by Montana beekeepers will 
be on display at Hall’s Honey House. 
Banquet and entertainment Friday 
evening, Dec. 2nd. All beekeepers and 
friends cordially invited. 
Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Sec. and 
Lester W. Hall, Program Chairman 





Federation Convention 
Feb. 1-3, Omaha 

The annual convention of the 
American Beekeeping Federation will 
be on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Feb. Ist, 2nd and 3rd at the 
Hotel Paxton in Omaha, Neb. The 
executive meetings and affiliated 
organizations will meet on Monday, 
Tuesday and Saturday. The banquet 
will be on Friday evening. The com- 
plete program will be announced later. 
Henry W. Hansen 
Chairman 


American Bee Journal 





FEDERATION NEWS 
by Joe Moffett 


Plan to attend Omaha convention. 
Meet your friends and fellow bee- 
keepers at the Paxton Hotel in Oma- 
ha. The National Convention will be 
from January 30 to February 4. On 
January 30 and 31 the apiary in- 
spectors and bee research groups will 
hold meetings and hear interesting 
talks. The main convention dates are 
February 1 through February 3. 

Henry Hansen and Charlie Moos- 
man have a top-notch program lined 
up. Let’s make this the best conven- 
tion yet. 


Two more insurance claims paid. 
Unfortunately, two more beekeepers 
have passed on to a better world. Dur- 
ing the past month the beneficiaries 
of Conrad Wieneke and Wave Verkler 
each received $2,500 from the group 
life insurance plan sponsored by the 
Federation. A total of $12,500 has 
been paid to the beneficiaries of 4 
policy holders. We now have 224 paid 
policy holders. 

Liability insurance plan underway. 
Several beekeepers have taken the 
liability insurance offered by the 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers In- 
demnity Exchange. We hope to have 
a representative of this company at 
Omaha. The details of the plan can 
then be explained. 


Several states to send queens to 
Omaha. Honey Queens have already 
been selected in some states to com- 
pete for the national title in Omaha. 
Other Queens will be chosen in the 
near future. Considerable publicity 
can be obtained for honey in each 
state by these Queens. 


Tell your directors what you want. 
By the time the Federation meets at 
Omaha there will be a new adminis- 
tration in Washington. There may be 
big changes in farm programs. 

What programs should the Federa- 
tion try to have enacted? You and 
your directors decide. If you cannot 
come to Omaha in person, tell your 
wishes to your director. Your state 
association can also vote and send 
recommendations to the National Con- 
vention. 

Membership continues to climb. As 
this is being written (October 8) 
there are 767 paid-up 1960 members. 
This is a big increase over last year. 

Help your organization continue to 
grow. Join your fellow beekeepers in 
the growing Federation. Minimum 
dues are $3.00 with a suggested pay- 
ment of 4c a colony for beekeepers 
having over 75 colonies. 
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L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD for human food 


ANTLES & McCORMICK, INC. 
1908 Fruitvale Blvd. Yakima, Wash. 

















Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
We can still supply a limited 
number of young queens. 
PRICES 
1-9 $1.00 
10 - 49 .90 
50 up ' .80 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 
Claxton Georgia 

















BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 
Science is international. So Bee 
Werld, a scientific journal published 
Associa- 


monthly by the Bee Research 
tion. Editor Dr. Eva Crane. 


Subscription $6.00 a year. 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 


L. C. ANTLES 


Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 


FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 
PORTLAND NATURAL FOODS 


5001 N. E. Prescott Portland, Oregon 








BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
Thanks for your patronage in 1960. 
Now booking orders for 1961. 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 














ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.10 
W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg 





American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the | meat rabbit indus- 
Non-fancy st. 1981. 3 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00: Sample dime. 


Americon Rabbit Journal 
Dept. 5S. Warrenton, Missouri 

















RENEW YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


For a Brand New, Exciting Year 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAX AHACHIE TEXAS 

















We wish to thank each and every one 

4 Re customers for a very good sea- 

this being our 34th one ping 

— ges and ) Our Mott train 
tops. Write for prices for ‘61. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
P.O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 


J. L. O'FERRELL & SONS 
409 O’FERRELL ST. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

LA BELLE, FLA. 


Dadant Midnite Hybrid Queens 
$1.75 ea. 




















FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look it Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 








HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades - Top Prices. 


Ss OMPANY 
2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

















PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 





Queens Still Available 


Dadant Starline Hybrid 
1-25 $1.30; 25-99 $1.20;100 up $1.00 


Jensen’s Magnolia State 
1-25 $1.00; 25-99 90c; 100 up 80c 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss. 














RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW 
For a brand new, exciting year. 
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HARPER QUEENS 


By Air Mail — After June 10th 


85c each or $8.00 per 10 
$75.00 per 100 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton 





1961 .. . “GULF BREEZE” .. . 1961 


Plan now for your 1961 needs and write to us about booking your orders. 
No obligation, or deposit until prices are released. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 














Italian Package 


Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 


RIO OSO, CALIF. 
Ph.: Wheatland, Calif.— 


NEptune 3-2392 








25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 
P.O» Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 








We wish to thank each and 
everyone of our customers for a 


very good season. 
1961 PRICES 
2 Ib. pkg. w/q $3.75; 3 Ib. pkg. w/q $4.75 
4 ib. pkg. w/q $5.75 
NORMAN BEE CO. 
ROUTE 1 RAMER, ALA. 




















ce eat re 
mee pus PUSH. BUTTON BEE SMOKER 
$1.29 *® Stewart Taylor 
Camargo, Ill. 











“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 








"The blister-proor qual 


ities Of this Product 
oa are Solved my Problem ' 


om, 


"I recommend MARSHALL- WELLS 
Imperial House Paint." 


a ne 
a mt ji Was  on 
ee, Se NG 


Ma YOUR COSTS WITH 


Siiiton- hoof 
MARSHALL-WELLS 
Hoes. 


Moisture from inside a hive cannot cause 
this paint to blister. Every can carries a Double-Y our-Money- 
Back Blister Proof Guarantee. It’s ideal for hives or any 





Imperial Housepaint ror 


other surface where moisture is a problem. 


DISTRIBUTED BY... 
COAST TO COAST STORES 
1420 N. W. Lovejoy, Portland, Oregon 
JENSEN-BYRD CO. 
Box 247, Spokane, Washington 


WESTERN PAINT COMPANY 


“Dep't A*' - Duluth 8, Minnesota 


At all stores which 
display this emblem 
—or write for name 


of store nearest you. MARSHALL WELLS 














J. C. RIVES 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-10 $1.35 ea. 11 or more $1.00 ea. 
AFTER MAY 15 
Service and Satisfaction 
Phone CH 1-4201 P.O. 1289 
Redding, California 











Dr. Jarvis New Book 


FOLK MEDICINE 


First out in 1958. Now already in its twelfth edition. Shows the interest on 
the part of readers. 
CONTAINS 20 PAGES ON HONEY & CAPPINGS 
You should not only have a copy but sell one to your friends or neighbors. 
Fine Cloth book - 180 pages. Postpaid $3.00. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Mlinois 
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American Bee Journal 








STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Breeding is done only from artificially inseminated queens. Over 400 colonies headed by the 
proper drone mothers surround our mating area for a distance of eight miles in al! directions, 


insuring the purest possible mating. Only the best queen-rearing conditions will produce quality 
queens. 


DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Add 10c per queen if you wish the queens marked and/or clipped 


@ The Puett Company 


Hahira, Georgia 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” 
SHIPPERS SINCE 1919 























MR. BEEKEEPER: 


Do you want better prices for your honey? 


The best way to get that better price is to increase the demand for honey through 
promotion and research. All this costs money. The best and fairest way to raise the nec- 
essary funds is to have the honey producer and the honey packer each contribute equal- 
ly to the program. The best way to accomplish this is by the CHECK-OFF PLAN. 


Most honey packers and dealers participate in the Check-Off Plan. When you sell 
your honey insist that the buyer provide you with “Producer Stamps” and “Dealer 
Stamps.” This is your receipt for your contribution at the rate of 2c per 60 pound can 
and evidence that the buyer has paid an equal amount. Thus, 4c per 60 pound can will 
be raised and those little cents soon add up to powerful dollars which the Honey Industry 
Council will put to work where they will do the most good. 


Your honey must compete for store shelf space with 6,000 other food items, most 
of them well advertised. If you really want better prices for your honey you can help 


get them by insisting that your buyer use the Check-Off Plan. You as a honey producer 
must do this if you want better prices. 


HONEY INDUSTRY COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
Millard V. Coggshall, Chairman 














DADANT VEILS ARE BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Correctly designed and field tested in our bee yards, 
DADANT Veils have many outstanding features. 

Full visibility, cool, light weight, ease of adjustment, 
sting-proof, made of durable materials. Screen Wire has 
turned edges, all seams overlapped for added strength. 

ALL STYLES AVAILABLE 

See our Catalog for prices, and Order from any of our six 

conveniently located Branch Warehouses or Dadant Dealers. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON ILLINOIS 
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—tThe 


Market Place— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


ITALIAN BEES and queens. Dadant Star- 

line queens, $1.50 each; regular stock 
queens $1.25. Write for prices on package 
bees for 1961 delivery. Royal Jelly $10.00 
per oz. P.P. paid. Alamance Bee Company, 
Geo. E. Curtis & Sons, Box 525, LaBelle, 
Florida. 


CARNIOLAN OR CAUCASIAN bees and 

queens. 2 Ib. pkg. $4.00, 3 Ib. pkg. $5.00. 
Queens $1.00. Koy Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, 
South Carolina. 


QUALITY ITAUIAN Queens-Each $1.00; 5 

or more 90c each; 25 or more 85c each. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan or Lena, South Carolina. 














Copy for the department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month | aay date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 


be so stated when advertisement is — 
re or 


Rate of Classified advertisin 

cents for each word, letter, 
I, ine’ the name and 
inimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of ution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 
free from disease or certificate of - 
tion from authorized inspector. 
conditions should be stated to 
that buyer is fully informed. 


insure 











FOR SALE 


1,000 - FULL DEPTH hive bodies with 

combs, 3-50 fr. Woodman Extractors, 1-20 
fr. Root Extractor. Wally’s Bee Enter- 
prise, Inc., 4900 Morningside Ave., Sioux 
City, Ia. 


$$8$ SAVE FACTORY PRICES. Check our 
prices before you buy. Send for free 

catalog. KEHM BROTHERS APIARIES, Box 

346, Route 1, Grand Island, Nebraska. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for 34 colonies, 

good condition, no disease. Split sales 
considered. Gene Scharzerbach, Mobridge, 
South Dakota. 


FOR SALE: Modern, up-to-date California 

package bee and queen rearing outfit. 
With or without warehouses. Bees on well 
established locations. Annual gross income 
$35,000 to $40,000. Terms to right party. 
For information write Box GES c/o Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 


FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: Complete modern, up-to-date, 

fully equipped bee business. 700 colonies, 
40 x 80 two-story honey house. Three bed- 
room modern home. J. D. Harrah, Charlo, 
Montana. 


























OVER 200 hives of bees, 350 supers, 2 

honey pumps with motors, stainless steel 
heating tank (80 gal.) steam boiler (small) 
stainless storage tank (100 gal.) and misc. 
items all goes. $4,000.00 at yards as is. 
Guaranteed 100% clean inspection. Write 
Box 1623, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


SUPERS 95,” $1.00; STANDARD FRAMES 

8c PINE. PRICE LIST OTHER ITEMS. 
JOHANSON’S BEE FARM, 11360 REDWOOD 
HIGHWAY, HEALDSBURG, CALIFORNIA. 


950 COLONIES GOOD condition near cen- 

tral California alfalfa pollination. Best 
orange and sage location. Large modern 
home, honey house on 2 acres. Excellent 
opportunity. Eugene McClain, 12491 Lacey, 
Hanford, California. 


150 COLONIES BEES—2 story 10 frame 

hives. Good condition plenty honey. No 
disease with equipment. Ben _ Brocker, 
Chase, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: EQUIPMENT—(no bees) for 

approximately 60 colonies - 10 and 12 
frame. Also extractors, tanks, etc. All in- 
spected. Write for list. Raymond Swanson, 
Solon Springs, Wisconsin. 


FOR LEASE OR SALE: 2000 hives in 

luscious South Dakota. 150 to 180 Ibs. 
average yield. Write Box W. W. American 
Bee Journal. 

















HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs. embodying 


balance end distinet 


Please send for free san 


simplicity 
ii eo Me fata st 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wiscor 


HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


HONEY & Beeswax. Wally’s Bee Enter- 
prise, Inc., 4900 Morningside Ave., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


WANTED—SEVERAL LOADS of honey in 

cans or drums. Send sample and price. 
Honey Boy Honey Co., 2824 South Belt 
Highway, St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 
ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 Ib. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich- 
igan. 
WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 























EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 
tact Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 

WANTED: White table quality honey, 
small or large lots. Griggs, Hancock, 

Iowa. 

BEFORE you sell your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIAR- 

IES; ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 














BEST QUALITY REFINED cane _ sugar, 
one sack or 20 ton. Special price to bee- 
keepers. Save dollars. Eugene McClain, 
12491 Lacey, Hanford, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE. Open top 
drums. Mississippi Valley Apiaries, 103 
Hillside Circle, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 








ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


WESTERN PINE Bee Supplies. Frames and 

supers, cedar tops and bottoms. Let us 
bid on your lumber needs; truck load lots 
a specialty. A lifetime among the bees. 
Mountain Blossom Honey Farm, 1954 Scenic 
Ave., Central Point, Oregon. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE: 1 Honey Bottling 

Machine, 1 Honey Flash Heater, 1 Honey 
Bottling tank, 1 Honey Filter, 1 Honey Re- 
fractometer, HUBBARD APIARIES, ON- 
STED, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE: Half our bees. 3,000 one story 

10 frame colonies no A.F.B. Good condi- 
tion. Honey for winter. F.O.B. central 
California, $6.50 each in lots of 500 or 
more. Art Harrison, Box 602, Los Banos, 
California. 
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WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, Iowa. 


NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 

pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 
som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 
postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 
1506, Clearwater, Fla. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 

HONEY. New Sixties. Fully ripened. 
Sample 25c. John McColl, Tecumseh, 
Michigan. 


BULK comb honey. White, good quality, 
truckload lots. Robins Apiaries, Kennett, 

Missouri. 

ROUND COBANA COMB HONEY, FULLY 
capped. Richard A. Hyser, 5716 Nevada 

Ave. N., Minneapolis Minnesota. 

















SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 
THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 
SUPPLIES of all kinds, Brand Melters, 
Power Extractors, both Radial and Basket 
types. Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., New 
Westminister, British Columbia. 
LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 
Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


HONEY CANS, good, once used, 30 cents 
each. Jewett & Sherman Co., 1200 W. 
12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE 9% supers 

$1.50, 65g supers $ .70, 534 super bottoms 
or covers $ .60, telescope cover (without 
metal) $ .75. C. L. Stonecypher, Homer- 
ville, Georgia. 
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NEW PINE SUPERS (without metal frame 

rests) $1.15, 944” frames with 19” heavy 
top bar, $75.00 per M. Will ship. Bock- 
haus Industries, Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED beeman for per- 

manent position. Migratory honey pro- 
duction and Pollination Service. Good truck 
driver, good habits and reference. VERNON 
THOMAS RANCH, P.O. Box 8, Huron, 
California. 








WANTED 


BEES, locations, equipment, good honey 

producing area. Preferably northern U. S. 
or Canada. Jim Perkins, 210 W. Cypress, 
Visalia, California. 








WANTED: Small and large lots of bees 
and equipment, including extractors. Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


BEE outfits, any size. Send complete details 
in first letter. Wally’s Bee Enterprise, 
Inc., 4900 Morningside Ave., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, lowa. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 
1, Lawson, Mo. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 
India. 








The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 





RENDERING EVERY day in our all new 

plant. All honey saved from cappings. 
Rendering slumgum and old combs. Write 
for free shipping tags and rates, Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 








SPECIAL 
PRICES 


Let us quote on your Fall 
Requirements on Wooden 


BEES 


INSURE 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 


BETTER 


INCOME 


Goods and Bee 
Foundation. 


Comb for beekeepers. 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Higginsville 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale 


Missouri 


Retail 


























NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR BEEKEEPERS’ MEETINGS— A complete set of colored slides on the fas- 
cinating story of hybrid queen development. Interesting- educational - factual. No charge for their use - Write 
direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois and they will be mailed promptly. To be returned after use. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Illinois 




















“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 








(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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Honey Containers 
TIN 


GLASS 


COMB PACKAGES 


& 
WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 


Discounts on Quantity Purchases 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
of Bee Supplies 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


Let Us Thank You 
One and All 
for the 


Package Bee and Queen Business 


which has made our 1960 operation 


a success. 


We will be in business next year with Island 
Hybrid and Regular Italian Queens heading 
our Packages, that do the job. 


“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 











Don't Forget Your Honey at Christmas 


Bee My Honey 
Jewelry 
by 


Wilders Apiaries 
345 Central Ave. 
“§ Johnston, Rhode Island 


Please enclose check with 
order. 


Add 10% Federal Tax 


W-8 Tie Pin 
E-12 Brooch 
E-10 Large Earrings 
W-5 Pendant 
W-6 Small Earrings 


EW-2 Tie Pin and 

cuff link set .. $3.98 
W-7 Key Holder 149 
E-9 Ring 1.25 
EW-3, 6 bee brace'et E-11 Bracelet 1.49 
E-14 Bee handle letter W-15 Bee handle bottle 

opener (no tax) opener (no tax) 1.48 











QUEEN EXCLUDERS 
Help Increase The Honey Crops 


DADANT’S Queen Excluders are designed to confine the 
laying queen in the brood area, and to allow worker bees 
ample, free passage to the honey storage area. 

Made with heavy smooth wires, properly spaced, welded 
together for maximum strength. 


Available at your nearest Dadant Dealer or 
Branch Warehouse. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON ILLINOIS 
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PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS Now Available at DADANT’S Hamilton, tl. 
and ROYAL JELLY 
Write For Prices PFUND COLOR GRADER 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 











: 4 ~ Designed for 
ITALIAN QUEENS Tn camel measuring the color 
JUNE TO FALL SEASON Bs - ai 2% Beg » grades of your 
" —— er i ee a honey, quickly and 

i ree iis accurately. 
FRANK G. STEWART Ges nae Easy to use. 
Millville Calif. Be nes Os. 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.50 per annum 
payable in advance ae ? W Checks the 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping “ ; moisture content 
by taking out a subscription now 

through our agents 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL “SS MM Scale Range 12.5% 
+S as ) to 26%. 


= of your honey. 








Caucasian Packages and 4 | ris ep Write 
Queens for 1961 oS ae for 


D. T. WINSLETT 3 Prices. 
7736 Old Auburn Rd. ———— —— - 
Citrus Hets. Calif. 























Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 











Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No | ed 9 edges to injure bees 

So durably made that it is perman- 

ently queen excluding and will last 

a life time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada |The car may be repaired but this small victim will never be the same. 
All because some driver gambled with speed limits, cheated a stop 
sign or ignored road markings. Most accidents can be traced to such 
law violations. Each day they injure, cripple and kill thousands. Help 
end this frightful toll! Drive carefully. Obey the law. Insist that others 
Leather Italian do, too. Where traffic laws are strictly obeyed, accidents go down! 

QUEENS 


FOR 1961 ' 














FACE THIS FACT ) 
You too may have better Dri on Os et enn et te - 
location than you thought. » which last year injured 1,400,000 and killed 
38,000. This year an increase is threatened. How 
O. K. Anderson & Son long must this go on? YOU can supply the answer! 





Box 516 
Published in an effort, to save lives, in cooperation 
Coffee Springs Ala. with the National Safety Council and The Advertising Council. 
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Booking Now for 1961 
ITALIANS - CAUCASIANS 


MITCHELL'S APIARIES 
BUNKIE LOUISIANA 











STOLLERS 
The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 
What beautiful even combs to un- 


cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
LATTY, OHIO 








J. E. WING & SONS 


48 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Calif. 


Knights Landing 











L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Polien Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
human food 
P. O. Box 1243 
Wenatchee, Washington 


for 











CONNEAUT 
BEST SIXTY in 1960 


Acclaimed The Best 
By More Beekeepers 


Handled By Leading Jobbers 
THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT OHIO 
Phone 3-2981 
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BE OUR AGENT 


Since you are a beekeeper you know 
the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bee Journal? Since 
it is your favorite magazine, why not do 
your friends a good turn and, at the same 
time, help yourself? Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





Lowest Prices On Cypress Bee Hives 
LET US QUOTE YOUR NEEDS 
— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N. C. 











Answer 
Already renewed — 

I also sent for a 2 year sub- 
scription for your Dad 
on his birthday. 

MARY 


Memo To Wife 
Renew My 
Subscription To 
American Bee Journal. 


from JACK 


& 
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Renew Your Subscription Now 
For a Brand New, Exciting Year 











Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 318 — Glenn, Calif. 











HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less than carloads. 
Quote best cash price delivered 
to us. All grades; send samples. 


Neiman Brothers Co., Inc. 
2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Texas Caucasian Queens and Packages 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 Lbs. Pkg. With Queen....... $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Lbs. Pkg. With Queen ....... 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens 1.35 1.25 


ALL QUEENS PERSONALLY PRODUCED BY J. E. HASTINGS AND HIS 
BREEDING STOCK. 
Bred for non-swarming - very gentle - good honey producers. 
Health Certificate Weight and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


KANE APIARIES, Route 1, Box 200, Hallettsville, Tex. 














BEE SUPPLIES 


Write for Catalog 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66 OREGON 








KEEP er COPIES 
Ol 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


for ready reference. 
Get an attractive board file that will 
hold TWO YEARS (24 issues) of the 
American Bee Journal. 

A nicely stenciled carton file that 
will look good on your book shelf and 
give you immediate access to current 
and past bee material. 

POSTPAID 75c 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 








HONEY VALVE 


A SPECIAL HONEY VALVE MADE IN 
OUR MACHINE SHOP THAT IS DRIP- 
LESS AND WHICH HAS A BIG 
CAPACITY FOR HOT HONEY. 


This valve is made of 1” pipe fittings and 
due to our special design has no packing 
nut to give you trouble and has ample ca- 
pacity for all bottling needs and even for 
5-gallon cans when the honey is hot. Foot 
petal attachment permits operator to han- 
dle containers with both hands. All in- 
side parts are brass. 


Cat. No. 194 BRASS SELF CLOSING HONEY VALVE, 
Ship. Wt. 3 Lbs. (Parcel Post about 50c) 


Cat No. 189 Foot pedal attachment (add 25c for postage) 
Write for free 64-page catalog. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


Many thanks for the nice business 
you have given us this year. 


Our aim is to always please you and if we don’t, 
please tell us. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW MISSISSIPPI 











ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 

We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam 
wax presses get every available ounce 
of wax out of this material. Send for 
terms. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. Hamilton, Ill. 








Now is the time to book your 1961 Packages 


If you will deal only with shippers who are reliable and have 
the KNOW HOW you will be able to sleep better. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 














QUEENS 
Italian or Caucasian 


Make your plans now for your 1961 
needs. Our queens are tops. 


LOUIS L. COUCH 





Pineville, La. 








MOVING?— If so please send your new address to us to make 


sure that you continue to get your Journal every month. 
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Crop inal Wharket 


by M. G. Dadant 





FINAL CROP 

The final estimates on the honey 
crop do not vary a great deal from 
our October report except that in 
some of the northern areas, for in- 
stance in Wisconsin, late alfalfa 
proved a great boon to the total. It 
also helped in South Dakota and 
extending down into parts of Ne- 
braska. 

On the whole it certainly did help 
in the fall flows wherever they were 
present, putting the bees in better 
condition although not too much honey 
for extracting appeared to have been 
gathered. 

On the whole, the Southeastern 
States and extending across the South 
had a better crop than a year ago. 
Probably the New England States al- 
so and some parts of eastern New 
York. While Indiana was reported by 
U.S.D.A. authorities as being better 
than last year, our reports would 
hardly indicate it although perhaps 
in eastern Indiana, similar to western 
Ohio, the harvest was good. Tennessee 
and Kentucky seem to have gathered 
from 5 to 10 per cent more than last 
year. Michigan and Wisconsin will 
have about the equal and Minnesota 
perhaps not quite as much although 
here, as in the Dakotas and Nebraska 
and Kansas, the conditions were 
quite “scattered.” Almost unanimously 
the mountain states were far short 
of a year ago and particularly short 
in the San Luis Valley of Colorado. 
Some parts of the eastern slopes of 
Colorado did somewhat better than a 
year ago. 

Utah was short and Nevada per- 
haps quite a good deal better and in 
California is where we noticed the 
particularly good gains over last year 
which was almost a flat failure. 
There is probably a 50 per cent gain 
there. In fact the government report 
shows some ten million pounds more 
gathered in California than a year 
ago. They also report 2% more na- 
tionally than a year ago and all of 
this apparently has come from Cali- 
fornia and more “to boot.” Taking 
California out of the picture, un- 
doubtedly the entire crop for the year 
will be somewhat less than last year. 
Texas which was optimistic, lines up 
with less than a year ago and Louisi- 
ana appears to have had a very ex- 
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cellent crop and western Arkansas 
particularly along the Mississippi in 
the soybean territory, was extremely 
good. 


CONDITION OF BEES 

Almost unanimously the condition 
of bees is reported as excellent to 
go into winter. The only exception 
would be in the Intermountain States, 
particularly Colorado and Wyoming. 
The fall flows and some late flows 
from alfalfa naturally have had a 
lot to do to spur the bees to perhaps 
a little more breeding and to a full 
brood nest so that they are going into 
winter both with young bees and with 
ample stores apparently. 


PLANT AND MOISTURE 

Here is where we get a variety of 
opinions quite often. It looks like 
plant conditions are at least the equal 
of last year or will be unless the 
drought holds out very much longer. 
Dry conditions is one thing which we 
have had reported all the way from 
Louisiana through the Central West 
into the northern areas and on into 
Canada. Similarly, the Plains States, 
the Intermountain States are com- 
plaining of too dry weather although 
the eastern seaboard seems to have 
fared better and the same applies to 
the Southeast. 

Reports of snow already in Colo- 
rado and the northern areas would 
indicate that perhaps we may have a 
“makeup” of our dry condition before 
winter actually sets in. Here in the 
Central West, there is four or five 
inch deficit in fall rains with appar- 
ently no equinoctial rains as we us- 
ually expect. 

However, this also is not general. 
Conditions seem to be spotted with a 
good heavy rain here and no rain at 
all in a spot not 50 miles away. 

All in all we would infer that con- 
ditions are below normal as to mois- 
ture, somewhat above normal as to 
plants and far above normal as to 
condition of bees going into winter, 
both in young bees and in stores. 


PRICE OF HONEY 
The price of honey has generally 





Honey Wanted-¢2"" 274 les than 
STRAUB & COMPA 


Ww. F. 
5520 Northwest Hwy. Chicago 30, Ml. 





been higher. This comes partly from 
the fact that the buyers were in the 
field early trying to cover themselves 
for the summer packaging and are 
still eagerly hunting for good white 
honey inasmuch as the crop of this 
type of honey is not too plentiful this 
year. The intermountain territories 
usually furnish much white honey and 
this year are coming up with an al- 
most negligible crop. 


Under the conditions, we find quite 
an improvement in the prices at 
which honey is being offered upon. 
Surprisingly New York suggests 13 
or 14 cents, whereas as you work 
farther west, the price generally goes 
up. 

In the Central West, I believe that 
the producer is getting not less than 
14 cents and we have some reports 
of as high as 15% to 16 cents in 
Montana for extra white. 

It is pretty well agreed that prices 
are from 1 to 3 cents higher than at 
the same time last year and the 
honey is not there for picking up. 


Similarly, California amber honey 
last year sold as low as 8 cents, the 
same this year selling at 942 and good 
white honey is going as high as 13 to 
14 cents without difficulty with 
packers having to search farther east 
for a renewed supply. 

It does look like there would be 
very little if any honey left over 
after the present 1960-61 packing 
and distributing season. 


SUMMARY 


All in all, it has been a scattered 
and in many places a disappointing 
season. The beekeeper with a good 
crop is “on top of the world.” His 
neighbor, not far away, may be just 
the other way around with a short 
crop. Average for the year outside of 
California no doubt will rank below 
last year. However, late honeyflows 
have put the bees in excellent condi- 
tion both as to young bees and to 
honey for the coming season. Honey 
plants generally are from good to 
better than last year with moisture in 
many cases not sufficient, particu- 
larly throughout the plains and 
mountain area and extending into the 
Central West and as far south as 
the south central areas. 
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Each year the average beekeeper is confronted 
with many problems that he cannot answer 
Sometimes he guesses right, but when his guess 
is wrong the results can be expensive. Why 
work in the dark when an accurate reference 
book is so inexpensive? This book is the recog- 
nized authority in its field. All subjects are ar- 
ranged alphabetically so you can find the an- 
swer to your question as quickly as a word 
can be found in the dictionary. 


$4.50 postpaid, or $6.50 with 1 yr. of Gleanings 


This is just the book for those who are inter- 
ested in the kind of flower their bees are work- 
ing, its native habitat, and the grade of honey 
which results from such flowers. All 700 plants 
are cleverly arranged by color for easy refer- 
ence. 


$ .95 postpaid. 


For many years the editors of Gleanings have 
been receiving questions from experienced and 
inexperienced beekeepers. These questions and 
their answers have all been compiled into one 
book. Here are a few of the questions: Is it 
true that propolis-covered rags used for smoker 
fuel tend to irritate bees? How much honey 
must a bee consume to produce a pound of 
wax? How can you prevent honey from granu- 
lating ? 

$ .95 postpaid, or $2.95 with 1 yr. of Gleanings 


A well-illustrated book that gives helpful sug- 
gestions to one beginning in beekeeping. It’s 
light and can fit into your pocket when you go 
to the apiary. Here are just a few of the many 
subjects covered:—How to install package bees; 
how to examine and handle bees; how to detect 
bee diseases; how to bottle and market honey. 


$ .95 postpaid, or $2.95 with 1 yr. of Gleanings 


(Many of the above prices will increase after Jan. 1, 1961.) 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 NORTH FIRST STREET 


ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 57-58-59 -60 


Dadant’s Crimp Wired Foundation Doesn't Just Happen 
To Be Better - IT’S MADE THAT WAY! 


Here is Why— 


1. Four Generations - 98 Years of Manufacturing Experience. 
2. Constant Quality Control of All Operations. 
3. 100% Beeswax Used Exclusively. 
4. Uniform Thickness and Sizes. 
5. Carefully Inspected and 





Packed By Skilled Workmen. 


When You Need Foundation— We Suggest You Buy DADANT’S CRIMP WIRED To Assure 
Yourself of Long Lasting Combs Which can be Used for Many Years. 


Erwin Glew, Mgr. 
1929 E. FOURTH ST. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Art Kehl, Mer. 


722 WEST O'CONNELL ST. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


BRANCHES 


Garnett Puett, Mgr. 
HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
Lyle Cornish, Mgr. 
180-200 CANISTEO 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 
DEALERS EVERYWHE 


Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, 


“Pete” Meier, Mgr. 
1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
PARIS, TEXAS 


George Vest, Mgr. 
STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


























